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The Wictoria wall Disaster, SunVerlanyD. 





STANDING on the terrace in front of the 
Winter Garden, Sunderland, the spectator 
will note that one of the most striking build- 
ings in sightis the Victoria Hall. It was 
here that the sad and never-to-be-forgotten calamity 
occurred on the 16th of June, 1883, when no fewer than 
183 unfortunate children lost their lives. 

A public performer named Fay had issued notices in 
the early part of the week to the effect that he would 
give a grand juvenile entertainment at the hall on the 





Vitloria Noll, Sunderland, 183%. 
View fram The Park. 


Saturday afternoon ; and, as a means of securing a good 
attendance, he circulated tickets admitting children at 
the reduced price of one penny each to the gallery. He 
likewise announced that prizes, in the shape of books, 
playthings, etc., would be distributed at the close 
of the performance. The entertainment commenced 
at three o’clock, when there were about eight hun- 
dred children in the body of the hall, eleven hundred 
in the gallery, and a few in the dress circle, which was 
otherwise empty. There were scarcely any adults 
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present besides Mr. Fay and his assistants, only a few All went on well until the close of the proceedings, 
nursemaids accompanying such of the children as had when the entertainers began to distribute prizes to the 
children downstairs. But as soon as those who were 
crowded together in the gallery, without any grown-up 
hi £ lorra Wal Z person to keep them in order, saw that the presents were 

Z gurg Si Pe 7 h 2 W being scattered about down below, they naturally became 
excited, and began to fear that none would be left for 
them. In an instant a number of the children rose to 
their feet, and made their way to the folding doors lead- 
ing to the staircase, their intention being to run down 
into the body of the hall and share in the distribution of 
the toys. 

About three parts of the way down the winding 
staircase was a door which opened inwards. This door 
had for some unexplained reason, or perhaps quite acci- 
dentally, been fastened partly open by a bolt in the floor, 
leaving for egress a width of about two feet only—barely 
sufficient for one person to pass at a time. The foremost 
of the eager youngsters ‘dashed impetuously through the 
folding doors, and swept in a living torrent down the first. 
two flightsof stairs. Solong as the way waslighted and clear 
they passed on safely enough, until, streaming down from. 
landing to landing, and passing the doors and windows of 
the dress circle into the corridor, they approached the 
doorway above mentioned. The winding stair prevented 
those who were rushing down, with all the eagerness of 
children in a hurry to participate in the fun, from seeing 
paid the full price of admission and got accommodated what was actually happening in their immediate front. 
in the better parts of the house. Those who were in advance were pushed forwards to the 
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door by the crowd behind them, without the possibility of 
resisting the pressure. The narrow exit between the half- 
open door and the door-frame was speedily choked up, 
one spectator averring that he saw nearly twenty of the 
poor little creatures one above another struggling to get 
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out; and as the rush was still coming incessantly down 
like an avalanche from a mountain side, the children in 
front had not the least chance of escape. Some fell 
against the door; others were forced upon them by the 
pressure behind ; and the lower part of the staircase was 
filled in an instant of time with a heap of helpless children 
whom it was physically impossible to rescue or relieve. 
Those who were still rushing down the stairs in tumul- 
tuous haste, cheering as they came on, and struggling who 
should be foremost, had no idea of what was going on 





below. So, quicker than one can tell, a dense pile of 
bodies was crushed in the fatal trap, between the door 
and the wall, such being the amount of pressure to 
which the frames of the kapless little ones were subjected 
that the strong wrought-iron bolt, whose presence did the’ 
mischief, was bent by the force of the compact of the 
shrieking and struggling mass of humanity, literally 
heaped up in tiers. 

It was evident that before the life was crushed out of 
them they struggled desperately; for when the death-bolt 
was at length raised, after the bodies of the dead and the 
dying had been extricated, and the living had been burried 
away from the appalling scene, the landing and the flight 
of stairs leading down to it were seen to be covered with 
pitiful evidences of the tragedy. Little caps and bonnets, 
torn and trampled, were lying all over the place; buttons 
and fragments of clothing littered the floor ; here lay the 
fragment of blue ribbon which had tied up some little girl’s 
hair; there lay a child’s garter ; on another spot the sole 
of a little boy’s boot torn from the ‘‘ uppers,” furnishing 
mute but significant evidence of the violence of the death- 
struggle. 

The caretaker of the hall, Mr. Frederick Graham, was 
the first who became aware that something dreadful had 
happened. When he got to the lobby, at the foot of the 
gallery stairs, he found a number of children Jying there. 
After he had. got them cleared out with no small difii- 
culty, he proceeded from the outside towards the fatal 
door, being attracted thither by the groans and cries of 
such of the sufferers as were still alive. Mr. Graham 
at once perceived that the bolt had caught in such a way 
that the door could neither be opened nor shut entirely, 
and through the aperture, about two feet wide, thus 





formed, he caught sight of a writhing 
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mass of human forms. He made one 
frenzied but futile effort to force back 
the door, and then rushed upstairs 
by another way into tbe dress circle, 
from which position by strenuous 
efforts he succeeded in stopping the 
further flow of children to the stair- 
case. He then hurried back to the 
door, when he saw at once that the 
only means of rescue was to pull the 
bodies one by one through the aperture. 
With the assistance of a gentleman 
named Raine, a railway clerk named 
Thompson, and a_ police-constable 
named Bewick, he commenced the 
ghastly task. Further help fortunately 
soon arrived in the person of Dr. 
Waterston and others. As soon as a 
body was pulled out, it was rapidly 
examined, and, if dead, laid out in the 
area or dress circle; while if the little 




















sufferer still lived (and the signs of 
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vitality were often very difficult to detect), the child was 
at once conveyed tothe Palatine Hotel, the Infirmary, 
or some other house in the neighbourhood, where Drs. 
Beattie, Dixon, Murphy, Welford, Lambert, Harris, 
and other medical men, who were promptly on the spot, 
devoted themselves ungrudgingly to the work of mercy. 
The conduct of the cabmen of the town was also beyond 
all praise, They flocked to the hall with their vehicles, 
and rendered valuable help in conveying the injured to 
che Infirmary and elsewhere. 

Meanwhile, the dreadful news had spread like wild- 
fire through the town, and the hall was soon besieged by 
thousands. The excitement was indescribable—mothers 
screaming for their children, and fathers fiercely striving 
to force their way into the building. It was, however, 
deemed prudent not to admit anyone until the work of 
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Tbe Veloreva Holl Memors . 


rescue had been completed; but the gentlemen, all of 
thein full of sympathy and compassion, who volunteered 
to assist in the necessary but thankless work of keeping 
back the excited crowds, found it a most difficult task. 
When, at length, those claiming to be the parents of 
missing children were admitted in batches to the area and 
dress circle, the scene inside baffled all description. The 
children were laid out in rows, terrible to behold, many 
with blackened faces, swollen cheeks, and parched 
lips. As parents identified their children, their shrieks 
were most distressing. In some cases they fell upon 
their dead children, clasped them in their arms, and 
cried aloud over their dear ones. In many instances 
the mothers swooned away, and had to be carried to one 
side, where others, whose children had escaped, sought to 
restore and console them, One affecting case was that of 


@ poor woman whom Mr. Errington, a member of the 
Town Council, was sympathetically assisting in her search, 
As she accidentally touched a corpse with her dress, a 
man said to her, perhaps somewhat roughly, ‘‘ Don’t 
stand upon them,” when she replied, ‘‘Good God! I have 
too many of my own to stand upon them.” The unfor- 
tunate woman, a few minutes afterwards, discovered 
three of her own children amongst the dead! Another 
instance is related of aman who, with his wife, pushed 
his way into the hall, and eagerly scanned the faces of the 
dead. Without betraying any emotion, he said, with his 
finger pointed and with face blanched, ‘“That’s one.” 
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Passing on a few yards further between the rows of little 
ones, he said, still pointing with his finger, ‘*That’s 
another.” Then, continuing his walk till he came to the 
last child in the row, he exclaimed, as he recognised the 
third little one, ‘‘ My God! all my family gone.” 

Among the many distressing features in connection 
with the affair, that of mistaken identity was not the 
least agonising. A number of children taken away in the 
excitement of the moment were afterwards returned to 
the hall, the poor people having been misled as to the 
identity of the shapeless little masses of humanity. Ir 
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one case, a parent took home a little boy by mistake, 
and after arriving there found it was the body of a 
neighbour’s child. Meantime, his own boy had been 
recovered alive, and was treated with all skill and 
care possible, though the little fellow died subsequently 
from his injuries. 

The victims of the disaster comprised 69 girls and 114 
boys. It was found by analysis that the greatest number 
were between the ages of 7 and 8 years. The following 
shows the numbers and ages :— 

Ages......14 13 12 1110 9 8 7 6 & 4 3 
Victims..1 1 6 13 2% 23 37 1914 5 2 

In some families the whole of the children were swept 
away, and there are known cases where the broken- 
hearted parents have gone to their last home, never 
having recovered from the shock. 

The disaster was the subject of talk and comment in 
every household in the land for more than the proverbial 
nine days ; and for many and many a year to come it will 
remain in the memories of fathers and mothers as the 
most lamentable event in their lives. But it evoked, too, 
@ spontaneous and noble outburst of humane senti- 
ment, as is always the case when the heart of 
the community is touched. Money poured in from all 
sides, and a sum was subscribed for which there was 
no immediate direct need, as no bread-winners had been 
lost. Out of the amount promised, nearly £5,000 was 
received, and with this the expenses of most of the funerals 
were paid ; but unfortunate dissensions hindered the re- 
mainder from being put to use for building and endowing 
a Convalescent Home for Children, as at first intended ; 
and, with the exception of the sum paid for the statue in 
commemoration of the event, which has now found a 
resting-place in the People’s Park, it still remains un- 
appropriated. 

The view of the exterior of Victoria Hall is taken from 
a photograph by Mr. Paul Stabler, of Sunderland ; that 
of the interior is from a sketch by our own artist. The 
sketch of the staircase where the disaster occurred is from 
a drawing by Mr. Robert Jobling. Our other sketches 
show the Laura Street entrance to the hall, and the fatal 
door with the bolt in the socket. We also give sketches 
of the memorial group, and of the group in its glass case, 
erected in Sunderland Park. 


Lottery Offices in Newcastle. 





in the year 1569, and the profits were 

devoted to the useful purpose of making 
harbours, repairs of public works, &c. It is generally 
believed to have been the Genoese Government that con- 
ceived the idea of using lotteries as a means of adding 
to its revenue, and the example was soon followed by 
other nations, England amongst the rest. Little more 


than sixty years ago, the State lottery was one of the 
regular institutions of this country, the profits yield- 
ing the national exchequer more than a million a year. 
Every newspaper, London and provincial, teemed with 
advertisements appealing to the gambling instincts of 
the people. The usual number of tickets in a lottery was 
20,000, each of the value of £10. These tickets were first 
thrown open to the competition of contractors, which 
brought an advance of £5 or £6each. After the contrac- 
tors were supplied, they in turn offered them to the 
public at a profit of £4 or £5, or fairly double the price of 
the first issue. Of course the poorer class of the people— 
always the vast majority—had no such sum as £20 to risk 
in a gameof chance; and, to accommodate this class, the 
tickets were divided into halves, quarters, eighths, and 
sixteenths, the usual price of a sixteenth being £1 11s. 6d., 
so that the agent must have pocketed a big profit, as the 
sixteenth of £10 is only 12s. 6d. Lotteries were finally 
abolished in England by Act of Parliament in 1826. 

We have recently met with a number of advertisements, 
songs, fly sheets, &c., issued by the lottery agents in 
Newcastle seventy or eighty years ago. E. Humble 
& Son, Mosley Street, and Watson & Sons, Edinburgh 
Tea Warehouse, Newcastle, appear to have done a great 
business in lottery tickets, and their numerous and 
tempting inducements to gamble, which they issued 
profusely, are even now very amusing to read. Here 
is an enticing advertisement, printed in 1810 :— 

All in one day—8th June, 1810. Grand State Lottery— 
4 of £20,000, 4 of £5,000, 12 of £1,000, 20 of £500, &c., &c. 
Four Extra Prizes of 100 Tickets each, to be drawn next 
Friday, 8th June, 1810. £200,000 in Prizes. Onl 5,000 
Numbers, a single Ticket may gain £100,000. ickets 
and Shares ovo tellinn by Messrs. Watson & Sons, Edin- 
burgh Tea Warehouse, Seuseiinen tives. By the above 
salutary measure, every doubt is removed respecting Lot- 


teries being injurious to the morals of the people, and the 
principle placed beyond the reach of censure. 


We can scarcely understand where “‘the salutary mea- 
sure” comes in, unless it be the one-day drawing, which 
places everything ‘‘ beyond the reach of censure.” 

Like Silas Wegg, the agent not seldom dropped into 
poetry, and of this we give a specimen culled from a new 
song to the tune of *‘ Derry Down” :— 

To those who want riches this song is address’d, 

For of all plans to get them, sure this is the best, 


To try in the +: pray do attend, 


now 
And Pll teach you way how your fortunes to mend. 


the 
Derry down, down, &c. 
The drawing begins twenty-eighth day of June, 


Which you all must allow will be here very soon ; 
Then purchase with speed, if you take my advice, 
For tickets will certainly get up in price. 
Derry down, down, &c. 
Hereis the last verse of another ‘“‘ New Lottery Song,’ 


to the tune of *‘ Chapter of Kings ”:— 


On the eighth day of March Dame Fortune intends 
To distribute a part of her gifts to her friends ; 
Ye who wish to partake, don’t a moment delay, 
But to Humble’s famed office pray hasten away. 
Yet ing pother of this, that, or t’other, 
You all must get prizes in turn. 
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We quote next from a tiny little bill (five inches by 
three), the calm, convincing logic of which would satisfy 
the most sceptical as to the great advantage of specu- 
lating in a lottery ticket :— 

One Fact is worth a hundred ments, and one Lottery 
Ticket may be worth a Thousand Prizes in the ensuing Lot- 
tery, if purchased before the 12th of April next, for the 
first drawn Prize above £15 must gain 1,000 whole tickets 
whose worth is incalculable ! 

Exceedingly tempting, too, is another little hand-bill, 
which runs to this effect :— 

The dawn of old England’s good fortune by sea, in 
the American war, began 12th April, 1782, a day to be 
held in grateful remembrance by every lover of this happy 
country ; but with what gratitude will the fortunate pos- 
sessor of the first-drawn prize above £15 be impressed, the 
12th of April next, when 1,000 whole tickets are presented 
to him, which may gain upwards of £100,000! 

Sometimes the hesitating speculator is stirred up by a 
warning or threat like the following :— 

In afew hours, the unsold Tickets or Shares now remain- 
ing in this town must be returned to London; and 
amongst them, perhaps, several of the large Prizes. 
If you wish to make your Fortune, you must be quick— 
there is No Time to be Lost ! 

Emphasis is always given to the statement that ‘‘the 
State Lottery is all drawn in one day,” which seems 
to have been considered a great advantage. ‘‘ Therefore 
(says one of Messrs. Humble’s advertisements) Expedition 
is necessary in your application at the truly Lucky Office 
of Edward Humble & Son, Mosley Street, Newcastle, 
where the only Prize of 40,000 pounds ever known was 
sold. Both the Five Thousands in the last Lottery were 
sold at the above office, to which you must quickly repair 
if you wish for a chance in the present Grand Scheme, 
it being limited to one Day’s Drawing. God Save 
the King! ” 

But all this is not enough, it would seem, to induce the 
weak, the foolish, and the mercenary to embark in the 
scheme; so, like Mrs. Jarley, the agents seek the aid of 
comic songs, interspersed here and there with “spoken ” 
between the lines. We will quote a small sample of one 
of these effusions, “‘spoken ” and all :— 


There were Four and Twenty Lotteries all in a row. 
There were Four and Twenty Lotteries all in a row. 


Spoken—There was five thousand all in one day. Five 
thousand what, sir? Tickets, sir, to be sure ; not one blank 
among them, and a Prize four times over, every time the 
wheel turns round, to make the poor rich, and raise the 
humble from the bottom to the top of the ladder of For 
tune, where they may sit 


And look so proud 
Above the crowd 
: That’s down below. 
For it’s a lucky lottery, and therefore we'll be merry. 
Who could withstand all this wit and humour, these 
coaxings and blandishments? E. Humble & Son tried 
every means by which to tempt the cupidity of the public— 
poetry and prose, pictures, epigrams, conundrums. Indeed, 
the extent and variety of the printed matter which they 


threw out at this time were amazing. Here’s something 
to make a speculator’s mouth water :— 


A m sprung , this town who predicted that the 
only Prize of Forty Thousand Pounds ever known was 
then on Sale at E. Humble & Son’s truly lucky office, in 
Mosley Street. Wonderful to relate, this was the case! 
The oo opportunity was embraced by a lady [a lady 
worth embracing !] who is now enjoying the fruits of her 
—— The same wiseacre who predicted that the 

orty Thousand would be sold 4 Humble & Son, now 
foretels that one, at least, of the Twenty Thousand in the 
—_ Lottery will be added to the Lists of Capitals sold by 

em. 


Coloured pictures, and not badly done either, were also 


pressed into the service of the lottery dealers. The 


tollowing, we suppose, was considered very funny by our 
grandfathers seventy years ago:—T wo swells of the period, 
strolling along, wholly ignore a poor fellow out at elbows, 
who is trying to attract their attention. ‘‘Come along, 
Jack,” says one, “or we shall be bored to death. That 
fellow has no gratitude. When he had money, I took in- 
finite pains to teach him to spend it like a gentleman— 
now it’s gone, he is always teasing me with his 
wants—it annoys me exceedingly.” On the other side we 
find that things have changed, a lucky lottery ticket 
enabling Jack to give his quondam friend a Roland for his 
Oliver. Jack, fashionably attired, is again met by Tom 
and his friend, who courteously salutes him with ‘ Jack, 
my dear fellow, won’t you stop and let me congratulate you 
upon your good fortune? I heard you had obtained a Prize 
in the Lottery, and it gave me much pleasure.” Jack 
replies—‘‘ Did you speak tome? I don’t recollect—I’m 
in haste, and to be bored thus ys me dingly !” 





Che Streets of Newcastle. 


Blackett Street and flew Bridge Street. 





LACKETT STREET, to which we now turn 
our attention, is one of the modern thorough- 
fares of Newcastle. It is associated in the 

. local mind with the earlier results of the 

architectural genius of our great townsman, Richard 

Grainger, who built thirty-one of its houses, and the fine 

quadrangle of Eldon Square into the bargain. Of his 

many undertakings, this of Blackett Street was one of the 
first, though it ought to be added, on the authority of 

Mackenzie, that the ‘‘commodious and elegant plan” of 

the street was “furnished by Mr. Dobson, architect.” 

To both these men of mark, indeed, Newcastle is indebted 

for much of its present architectural beauty. 

The street was constructed in the year 1824. Prior to 
that date the locality was an unwholesome one indeed. 
Along its south side, now occupied by substantial houses, 
ran the town wall, close beside which were pigstyes, 
stables, sheds, and a few straggling houses. On the other 
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side were gardens, so called; but such gardens! It would 
be more correct to call them a pestilent waste, devoted to 
the reception of all kinds of garbage and rubbish. And 
hereby hangs an amusing tale. 

On one occasion, when the place was in this desolate 
condition, some countrymen, engaged in carting manure 
from it, made a terrible discovery. Amongst the rubbish 


== = 
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RICHARDSON’S SHOP, CORNER OF BLACKETT STREET, 1839. 


they found the body of a child. Information was con- 
veyed to the coroner, and a jury was summoned forthwith. 
Solemn ‘“‘crowner’s quest” was held, in the course of 
which one sapient juryman, after touching the corpse, 
observed that it was very putrid—as well it might be, 
considering the place it came from! The coroner, how- 
ever, chanced to beasurgeon. He examined the body, 
and found it to be no other than a wooden doll! But how 
came it to found where it was? Well, the explanation 


was simple enough. This said doll was Alonzo’s child, 
carried by Rollo in Kotzebue’s play of “Pizarro,” at 
that time a very popular piece; and when Stephen 
Kemble retired from the management of the theatre, 
this ‘‘ property,” amongst other things, had been sent 
from his house in Newgate Street and thrown into the 
common receptacle. Thus was spoilt one sensational 
mystery. 

Such, then, was the condition of Blackett Street 
‘*before it was made,” to parody the humorous saying 
concerning the Highland roads of old. But in 1824 the 
town wall in the neighbourhood was removed, with its 
unsavoury surroundings, and the street formed. It ob- 


=. tained its name from Alderman John Erasmus Blackett, 


father of Lady Collingwood, and was of course regarded 
as a greatimprovement. The street runs from the head 


= of Pilgrim Street to the foot of Gallowgate ; let us stroll 


= held the office of Sheriff of Newcastle—Mr. 
= Sutton. 


» along it in that direction. 


But first let us note the shop at the corner on our left, 


= with some of its windows in Pilgrim Street and others in 


Blackett Street, occupied of late years by an enterprising 
city councillor—the first Scotchman, it is said, that has 
William 
Half a century ago this was the printing and 
publishing office of M. A. Richardson and his gifted son, 
George Bouchier Richardson. From it issued in parts 
and sections most of that rich collection of local history 
and biography, tradition and legend, which bears the 
name of “*The Local Historian’s Table Book.” There, 
also, Mr. Richardson sold State Lottery Tickets, an an- 
nouncement of which was painted upon the board which, 
in the annexed engraving, is seen running the length of 
the premises. It was a notable place at that time; it is 
. busy corner still. 

On the same side, about midway between Pilgrim 
Street and the Monument, is the new building which 
occupies the site of the old Mechanics’ Institute, and 
nearly opposite is the scene of that dreadful tragedy 
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which, on the lst October, 1861, deprived Mark Frater of 
his life, and robbed Newcastle of a useful citizen. There, 
too, for many years, was the famous book shop of George 
Rutland—a market for local literature the like of which 
has never been adequately provided in Newcastle since 
his retirement. 

We pass the Monument and come to the building 
known until recently as St. James’s Chapel, but now in 
the possession of the Young Men’s Christian Association. 
It was built in 1826, and had at one time a massive por- 
tico of four columns, supporting a simple pediment, as is 
dimly seen in the foregoing sketch. This was removed, 
and a front more in the Grecian style was adopted. It 
may be remembered that the St. James’s people originally 
worshipped in Silver Street as Scotch Presbyterians ; 
when they came to the chapel now before us—which, by 
the way, had Mr. John Dobson for its architect—they 
adopted by degrees the Congregational form. They now 
assemble in another and much larger church in Bath 
Road, erected a few years ago. 

On the opposite side of the way is the United Presby- 
terian Church. A brick edifice was erected on the site 
in 1821. But on the formation of Blackett Street, the 
building was discovered to be not in line with it; and the 
Corporation offered the congregation £100, on condition 
that they would build a new front, which was done. In 
1858, however, the whole edifice was pulled down, and 
the present one, which is an ornament to the street, and 
boasts of a lofty spire, was put up according to the plans 
of Mr. Thompson. Nearly forty years ago, the then 
minister (the Rev. D. C. Browning) and his congregation 
got to loggerheads, with the result that the former bade 
good-bye not only to his people, but to this connection, 
and took orders in the Church of England. 

The Academy of Arts next engages our attention. But 
a history of this building, accompanied by a couple of 
sketches, was given in the Monthly Chronicle for Feb- 
ruary. (See page 89.) 

Crossing the street, we arrive at Eldon Square, the 
domestic paradise of some of our eminent doctors. 
Towering above the other houses in the quadrangle 
(allowing Blackett Street itself to represent the fourth 
side) is the centre one on the north side—the Northern 
Counties Club. The middle of the square has now been 
formed into a pleasant little pleasure ground. But why 
Eldon Square? The reason for the name is that it was 
originally intended to erect a figure of Lord Eldon within 
the enclosure, That has never been done; nor does it 
seem likely that the work will now be taken in hand. 

Retracing our steps to the head of Pilgrim Street, we 
see before us, stretching away to the east, the thorough- 
fare of New Bridge Street. The street was constructed 
in 1812, and was intended to answer the purpose of an 
alternative road to Shields by way of the Red Barns and 
Elwick’s Lane. As we start on our saunter from Pilgrim 
Street, we note, first of all, on our left Trinity Presby- 


terian Church, a neat building in the Early English style 
of architecture, erected from designs by Mr. Dobson. 
Next to it is the Church of the Divine Unity, built in the 
Decorated style of Gothic architecture, also from designs 
by Mr. Dobson. 

On the opposite side of the way is Erick Street, a short 
cut to the gaol. The street obtains its name from the 
circumstance that formerly a small stream, the Erick 
Burn, ran down the bank here to Carliol Croft. Carliol 
Street, which runs parallel with Erick Street on the 
same side, is so named from the ancient family of the 
Carlels or Carliols. 

Opposite Carliol Street stands the Public Library. 
The western part of the building (adjoining the Unitarian 
Church), the foundation stone of which was laid by Sir 
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CARLIOL TOWER, NEWCASTLE, 1875. 


George Grey in 1865, was the home of the Mechanics’ 
Institute, removed thither, the following year, from 
Blackett Street, and now amalgamated with the Library. 
Over this said Library there were many searchings of 
heart a few years ago. There were earnest partizans on 
both sides; and keen was the controversy as to whether 
Newcastle needed such an institution. There were also 
difficulties as to a proper site. Several were suggested, 
but in 1878 the present site was definitively fixed upon, 
and Mr. Alfred M. Fowler, then the borough engineer, 
was directed to prepare plans and proceed with the 
building without further delay. But here came another 
difficulty. To make way for the new structure it was or- 
dained that an ancient relic of the old town, in good pre- 
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servation, too, should be levelled with the ground. This 
was the Carliol Tower, which was finally pulled down in 
1880. The building, which was also known as the 
Weavers’ Tower, stood at the north-east corner of the 
town wall, which ran from it down Croft Street to the 
Plummer Tower, still standing. Between Carliol Tower 
and Pilgrim Street were, at one time, three smaller 
turrets, one of which was called the Waits’ Tower, 
because it was formerly the meeting-place of a band of 
musicians maintained by the town. But all this part of 
the wall was pulled down in 1811. So far back as 1682, 
Carliol Tower had been fitted up by the Weavers’ Com- 
pany as their meeting-place—hence the second name. 
The old structure had been a silent witness of rough 
work in its day. In 1824, some workmen found on its 
north side a cannon ball, weighing more than twenty- 
three pounds. It had penetrated about two feet into the 
wall, and was probably fired when the town was stormed 
by the Scots in 1644. 

Over the way again we pass by Croft Street, in which 
stands the Plummer Tower already mentioned. Next, 
and on the same side, we come to the Lying-in Hospital. 
an excellent institution. It has been in existence since 
1760, being at first located in Rosemary Lane, near St. 
John's Church; and has been in its present premises since 
1826. The inmates are required to show that they are 
poor married women; and the motto of the institution 
explains their presence there. It is the short and expres- 
sive one :—*‘ Because there is no room for her in the inn.” 
The elevation, details, and specifications of the several 
works of this hospital were all gratuitously supplied by 
Mr. Dobson. The style of the building is that which 


prevailed about the end of the reign of Henry VIII. 
Its cost was about £1,500, and amongst the subscribers 
were the Corporation, the Bishop Durham, the Trinity 
House, and various congregations who responded to 
pulpit appeals. 

On the opposite side of the road is Higham Place, so 
named by its first proprietor, William Batson, from his 
estate in Ponteland parish. Not far from Higham Place, 
and on the same side of the way, stands the handsome 
little residence of the late John Dobson, architect. It 
was designed and erected by himself, and bears all the 
marks of the dignified style he gave toso many of the 
streets of Newcastle. For, be it understood, though the 
credit of reconstructing Newcastle is too often given to 
Grainger alone, it was Mr. Dobson who supplied the 
architectural features and details. Mr. Grainger was 
without doubt a great man in his day; but he was 
mainly a builder and speculator. It was Mr. Dobson 
who was the architect and artist of the new town. Even 
the Butcher and Vegetable Markets, described on page 
82 of the present volume, were designed by Mr. Dobson, 
who was employed by the Corporation as the architect of 
the new buildings. The house in New Bridge Street is 
still occupied by Mr. Dobson’s daughter, Miss Margaret 
Jane Dobson, who proved her devotion to her father’s 
memory by publishing, a few years ago, a valuable 
memoir of the greatest architect the North of England 
has produced. 

Of Oxford Street and Picton Place, a little further 
along, there is nothing particular to be said, save that 
St. Peter’s Church stands at the head of the former. 
This is a modern building, and was intended originally 
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as a chapel of ease to St. Andrew’s. The Rev. C. A. 
Raines still remains its first vicar. 

Proceeding, we pass on our right a building originally 
intended to serve as a Baptist chapel, which was erected 
in 1839. The building has had very varying fortunes, 
being at one time an auctioneer’s mart, at another a shop 
for the sale of busts and figures, and so forth. Opposite 
are the offices of the Blyth and Tyne branch railway, at 
one time a substantial private dwelling-house. 

We now come to the *‘ New Bridge ” itself, from which 
this street is named. It was erected in 1812, to span 
what was then a wide, deep dene running from Pandon 
to the Barras Bridge. At that time this dene was 
emphatically a bonny place. As one stood on the new 
bridge and looked northward, gardens lined the ravine. 
Instead of the shriek of railway whistles, the sweet songs 
of birds filled the air in the summer months with their 
joyous melody from every twig and tree; an old mill, 
with its ancient water-wheel, lent picturesqueness to the 
scene; the workman, freed fora while from his toil at 
the bench or the forge, cultivated his little garden plot in 
the pure fresh air ; lads and lasses strolled along in pairs, 
according to the old, old fashion; and, when tired, re- 
freshed themselves in fruit and tea gardens. All is gone 
now. 

Crossing the bridge, we are at the corner of the Shield- 
field, and accordingly at our journey’s end, so far as the 
street proper is concerned. And yet we are some distance 
from the Red Barns and Elwick’s Lane. The explana- 
tion is, that when New Bridge Street was constructed 
there was open country between the Shieldfield and the 
Red Barns. This has now all been built upon, and the 
street continued right along to the Byker Bridge. Yet, 
although running on in the same straight line, its name 
has chunged. As we pass the entrance to the Shieldfield, 
we find ourselves in Ridley Villas; yet for all practical 
purposes the street is still one and the same. The villas, 
semi-detached residences, are held by a lease of sixty- 
three years, or three lives, of Sir M. W. Ridley, Bart., 
subject to an annual ground-rent of £5 each per annum. 
On the opposite side of the road the houses, called Regent 
Terrace, are leased ina similar manner. They are built 
on land once the property of Lord Stowell. At the end 
of Ridley Villas is the Dominican (Roman Catholic) 
Church, a very fine and substantial building. Its founda- 
tion stone was laid by the late Bishop Chadwick, the ser- 
mon on the occasion being delivered by Father Rodolph 
Suffield, whose subsequent secession to Unitarianism 
created much distress of mind to his colleagues and co- 
religionists. And so we are at this journey’s end. 


Garly Wars of Northumbria, 





ITI, 


THE DAWN OF A GREAT KINGDOM. 

JOR some years after the dispersal of the 

Britons at the Cattrail—the battle described 

in our last article—the Angles of Bernicia 

and Deira were at war amongst themselves, 

between Tyne and Tees not unfrequently 

changed hands during this period, and raids even to 
the north and south of these rivers were by no means 
rare. There was no decided victory so long as the hardy 
Theodoric lived; but, on his death, in 587, the forces 
of Ella secured a succession of triumphs, and the now 
patriarchal king of Deira ruled for the first time over 
**a united Northumbria.” The distinction, however, was 


_ of no great duration. Ella died in 589, and, as he left 


only a young boy to succeed him, the Bernicians got 
another chance. In those days, the first quality of a 
king was his prowess in the field, and none but hardy 
fighting men could reign. To no one was this fact 
better known than to Ethelric, the last son of Ida. 
Gathering his friends together, and boldly taking the 
initiative, he soon regained possession of Bernicia. 
Acting with great tact and judgment, he lost not a 
moment in following up his advantage, and found him- 
self, almost without a struggle, master of Deira also. 
But Northumbria was not yet the powerful State it was 
destined to become, though events were rapidly tending 
in that direction. After a reign of only three or four 
years, Ethelric, in 593, was succeeded by his son Ethel- 
frith, and thenceforward there was a striking alteration 
in the condition and prospects of the kingdom. The 
new ruler—who was surnamed ‘“‘the Fierce ”—was a 
brave, ambitious, and capable soldier. Withdrawing, 
apparently, from the doubtful position he held in Deira, 
he turned his energies to the north. Scot, Pict, and 
Cumbrian had been showing signs of reviving activity, 
and Ethelfrith assailed them with all the vigour of 
his fiery nature He attacked in many quarters—some- 
times in two or three simultaneously—and is reputed to 
have been the greatest aggressor on the Cymri that is 
known to history. The result of his early operations, 
as recorded by Bede, was that he made part of them 
tributary, seized further slices of their territory, and 
almost exterminated many of the smaller tribes. 
THE BATTLE OF DAEGSASTAN. 

It was at this juncture, in 603, that Aidan, the first 
consecrated King of Scotland, entered a very emphatic 
protest against the plunder and destruction that was 
going on. He had watched the harrying of his allies 
with sorrow and misgiving, and resolved to make a bold 
stroke for their protection. Gathering up a numerous 
and powerful army, Aidan marched with all haste 
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towards the Berfiician frontier. Ethelfrith was not 
slow to accept the challenge; and, after a rapid move- 
ment across country,’ the two forces were brought face 
to face at Daegsastan, on the Jed—a site that is now 
generally fixed at Dawston. There are not many details 
of the conflict; but, seeing the cause in which the 
North Britons were fighting, one may readily imagine 
the desperate resolution with which they went into 
action. At the commencement of the onset, the Scots 
and their friends carried all before them. A brother 
of the Bernician king was borne down by the fury of 
the attack, and with him perished a whole division of 
the Angles. In the end, however, discipline demonstrated 
its unfailing efficacy. Recovering their ground with 
marvellous rapidity, Ethelfrith’s soldiers swooped down 
on the now-scattered allies, and literally cut them to 
pieces. Aidan, with a few devoted attendants, managed 
to effect an escape; but the bulk of the gallant tribes- 
men, who had stepped out so gaily in the early morning, 
remained in agony or death upon the beautiful slopes 
of the lowland dale. 
FLIGHT AND EXILE OF EDWIN. 

After their successful exploit against Aidan, the Ber- 
nicians—having allowed themselves a brief space for rest 
and recruiting—took the war path once more. This 
time, however, it was to renew and consolidate their 
relationship with Deira. Ethelfrith had never intended 
to sever his connection with that state permanently ; 
and, as a consequence, no sooner was his own land safe 
from the assaults of the North Britons, than he began 
to devise schemes for re asserting his old sway beyond 
the Tees. Ella’s son—the world-famed Edwin—was stil] 
too young to govern, and Ethelfrith recognised the 
importance of making his own attack while the lad was 
comparatively useless and unknown. His object was to 
get possession of the young prince, if possible, and to 
build up a strong Anglian kingdom over which he him- 
self might be lord and master. Everything seemed 
favourable for the full realisation of his hopes, when, 
in 605, he headed his fine army in the direction of 
York. Taken at a disadvantage, the men of Deira 
could offer but small resistance, and Edwin and his 
counsellors were compelled to seek safety by a hasty 
flight. Having been so far successful, Ethelfrith 
espoused the young prince’s sister, and from that time— 
with the gentle Acca as his consort—he directed the 
destinies of all the land between the Humber and the 
Forth. 

THE FOUNDATION OF THE HEPTARCHY. 

While a great power had thus been rising in the 
North, many other parts of the British territory had 
experienced similarly eventful changes. The Jutes had 
fought their way to a kingdom in Kent; the Saxons 
had formed two states to the south and one to the 
north of the Thames; while the Angles, in two powerful 
confederacies, ruled the bulk of the Midlands. These 


results were not accomplished without much bloodshed 
and many fluctuations of fortune. But the half-civilized 
natives, after years of valorous resistance, had either 
been “massacred with savage ruthlessness, ” enslaved 
by their conquerors, or driven for refuge into the wilds of 
Wales or Devon. The invaders, like their Northumbrian 
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brethren, were Pagan worshippers of Thor and Woden, 
and they not only “stamped out Christianity with fire 
and sword,” but overturned and destroyed every vestige 
of the grandeur which Rome had created. Starting as 
colonisers on the coast, they gradually became conquerers 
and settlers in the central plateau, and finished by the 
different communities warring amongst themselves. 
First one state and then another was in the ascendant, 
and its chief, or king, claimed supreme power over the 
whole of his neighbours; but whether the Bretwalda, 
or Emperor—as this ambitious functionary was desig- 
nated—had any real authority over the other rulers, is 
@ question open to very considerable doubt. It is quite 
certain that all the monarchs of the Heptarchy engaged 
in warlike enterprises whenever the spirit moved them; 
and it is equally clear that, for many generations after 
the Anglo-Saxon domination, there was no single man 
strong enough to over-lord the entire land. 
OVERTHROW OF THE BRITONS AT CHESTER. 

It was towards the close of this systematic apportion- 
ment of the country that Ethelfrith made himself master 
of Bernicia and Deira, and the union thus brought about 
had a very perceptible bearing on our history. With his 
vastly augmented power, the unscrupulous king was cap- 
able of great deeds. Suspecting that the young Edwin 
had found shelter among the Christianised tribesmen of 
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lower Strathclyde, the Northumbrians again crossed the 
hills to the westward, overran the whole territory 
between the Lake District and the Dee, and thus broke 
for ever the continuity that had hitherto existed between 
the Britons of Oumbria and Wales. This campaign is 
remarkable for the illustration it furnishes of the savage 
justice of these early kings. In his attack on Chester, 
in 607, Ethelfrith gave an order which has earned him 
much condemnation from modern scribes. ‘‘ Hard by 
the city,” says Mr. Green in his admirable History of 
the English People, ‘‘ two thousand monks were gathered 
in the monastery of Bangor, and after imploring, in a 
three days’ fast, the help of Heaven for their country, 
a crowd of these ascetics followed the British army to 
the field. Ethelfrith watched the wild gestures and 
outstretched arms of the strange company as it stood 
apart, intent on prayer, and took the monks for en- 
chanters. ‘Bear they arms or no,’ said the king, ‘they 
war against us when they cry against us to their God,’ 
and, in the surprise and rout which followed, the monks 
were the first to fall.” Of the whole number, only some 
50 were saved. The effect of the slaughter was marvel- 
lous. Instead of being filled with indignation at the 
sacrifice of their spiritual guides, the Welshmen were 
so completely borror-stricken as to lose their nerve. 
First they wavered, then they ran, and Ethelfrith gained 
one of the easiest victories of his career. 
NORTHUMBRIA’S DEFEAT ON THE IDLE. 

In spite of the carnage, the young Edwin was neither 
found amongst the captured nor the slain. He had been 
wandering in many places, and obtained hospitality in 
not a few; but it was not until he reached the Court of 
Redwald, King of the East Angles, that he secured a 
refuge from the storm which had so long threatened him. 
When Ethelfrith was made acquainted with the lost 
youth’s whereabouts, he 
endeavoured in many an 
ways to get possession of >, 
his person, Failing in . 
these attempts, he sought 
to bribe Redwald to mur- 
der his unhappy guest; ‘ 
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and because here, again, Centum \ 
he was baulked, he had 

recourse to intimidation 
of the most terrible de- 
scription. The southern 
king nobly declined to 
listen to either threata or 
entreaties. After thus resolving to defy his warlike 
and formidable neighbour, Redwald—being assured 
that a serious quarrel must follow—put himself at the 
head of a numerous army, and determined to carry the 
war into his enemy’s country. Ethelfrith was equaily 
active. Before Redwald had given his final response, 
indeed, the Northumbrian leader had been concentrating 
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his forces, and now hoped, by a sudden advance, to catch 
his rival on disadvantageous terms. There was mutual 
surprise, therefore, when the hostile bodies came suddenly 
together on the banks of the Idle, in 617, at a point not 
far from the Nottinghamshire border. Though the 
Northumbrians were outnumbered, they were not dis- 
couraged. They had long been inured to hardships, were 
splendidly trained in the use of their weapons, and were 
as well disciplined as a long experience of battle grounds 
could make them. The impetuosity of their attack led 
very speedily to the discomfiture of a strong division, 
under one of Redwald’s sons, and fortune seemed likely 
to smile upon them once more. But the East Anglians, 
fighting with remarkable steadiness, offered an impene- 
trable front to all subsequent onslaughts, and defied the 
power of the Northmen to pierce their ranks. Impatient 
at such resistance, and growing anxious about his own 
small force, Ethelfrith and a devoted band of warriors 
made a resolute dash at the enemy’s centre. It was 
splendidly checked, and, in the fierce struggle that 
ensued, the dauntless king met a hero’s death. Dis- 
heartened by the fall of their veteran chieftain, the 
Northumbrians slowly gave way. Being threatened on 
the flank, however, their orderly retreat was turned into 
a shameless stampede, and they fell by hundreds as they 
rushed madly in the direction of York. On hearing of 
this overthrow, the sons of Ethelfrith fled to the Scots, 
by whom they were hospitably treated, and the forsaken 
country thus lay at the mercy of its long lost prince. 
GREATNESS OF THE NORTH UNDER EDWIN. 
Supported by the victorious army of his well-proved 
friend and counsellor, Edwin at once continued his 
triumphant progress. It soon became apparent that the 
resistance to him would not be serious. Hundreds of his 
countrymen hastened to join the young prince in his long 
deferred home-coming, and by the time he reached the 
royal ville, at Malton, an absolutely peaceful succession 
was assured. Then began a reign of the most momentous 
description. Northward, his conquests extended beyond 
the Forth ; and Edwinsburgh—the stronghold by which 
his new acquisitions were safeguarded—is still recognis- 
able in the name of the present beautiful capital of 
Scotland. Southward, his aggressive career was equally 
irresistible ; and, with the aid of a newly-formed fleet, 
the Isles of Anglesea and Man were added to his 
dominions. So successful was he—both in his wars and 
his politics—that, in spite of attempted assassination and 
secret conspiracy, he gained for his territory a supremacy 
over all the other kingdoms of the Heptarchy, and for 
himself he earned the proud dignity of Bretwalda. It 
was now that the greatness of Northumbria reached its 
height. In addition to undoubted military skill, Edwin 
displayed a genius for civil government, and soon evolved 
something like order out of the existing chaos. So 
marvellously quick was the betterness, indeed, that ‘“‘a 
woman with her babe might have walked scatheless from 
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sea to sea.” Peaceful communication was everywhere 
revived along the deserted highways, and the springs by 
the roadside were not only clearly indicated, but had 
brass cups attached to them for the travellers’ use. It 
was an agreeable change for the people, For the king, 
too, a rest from the toils of war must have possessed an 
undoubted charm. Some faint traditions of the Roman 
past seemed to be flinging their glory round this new 
“‘empire of the English,” or, ‘‘at any rate,” says Mr. 
Green, “‘some of its majesty had come back with its long 
lost peace. A royal standard of purple and gold now 
floated before Edwin as he rode through the villages ; 
a feather-tuft, attached to a spear, preceded him as he 
walked through. the streets. The Northumbrian king 
was, in fact, supreme over Britain as no king of English 
blood had ever been before.” 


BATTLE WITH THE MERCIANS AT HATFIELD CHASE. 


It was while in the fulness of this splendour and power 
that Edwin was converted to Christianity, and witnessed 
the extraordinary fervour with which thousands of the 
Anglian people accepted the new faith. It is un- 
necessary in this place to explain how the superstitious 
king was induced to listen to the teaching of Paulinus ; 
how the heathen gods were overthrown ; or how, in the 
brooks and water-courses of every Northern valley, the 
settlers gathered to be baptised. Our purpose is more 
with the causes that disturbed the popular security, and 
these, in the olden time, were never long in coming. Not 
satisfied with the progress made in his own kingdom, 
Edwin sought to secure converts amongst the subjects of 
his rivals, This was too much for the adherents of the 
old religion, and the worshippers of Thor and Woden 
rose to arms against Northumbria’s interference with the 
rights of conscience. It was at this time that Mercia 
sprang into notoriety as the champion of the heathen 
gods. Penda, its savage old king, was acute enough to 
see that such a struggle might enable him to not only 
win back his independence, but to snatch the over- 
lordship for himself. Not strong enough for a single- 
handed attack, however, he negotiated an alliance with 
Cadwalla, the Welsh king, and thus brought the Britons 
once more into antagonism with the Northumbrian ruler. 
The allies were speedily in the field; but before they 
could penetrate far into the Northern kingdom, they 
found themselves opposed to Edwin’s forces. This 
meeting took place at Hatfield Chase, some few miles 
north of Doncaster, in the autumn of 633, and led to a 
terrible disaster for the North. During the resolute and 
determined battle that ensued, Edwin yielded up his 
useful life in the midst of the furious combatants. 
Around him fell his gallant son, Osfrid, and the bulk of 
his most honoured chieftains, In the face of such a 
calamity, the Northumbrians seemed powerless, and, in 
the rout that ensued, they were scattered far and wide 
across the plain. Heaps of slain were left as relics of the 


heathen triumph, and as indications of the fate that was 
soon to befall so many other bands of the faithful. 
THE BRITONS AS MASTERS, 

Cadwalla at once moved northward, and took posses- 
sion of the fortress at York; while Penda directed his 
exertions against the converts of the Southern kingdoms. 
Success attended the allies in both directions. Among 
the valleys and hills of Yorkshire, as well as in the 
fenlands of East Anglia, their arms were borne in 
triumph. The march routes were broadly marked by 
ruined dwellings and mutilated corpses. The weakness 
of womanhood and the innocence of childhood were no 
protection. Neither age nor sex were spared, and ‘the 
barbarity of torture too frequently added bitterness to 
death.” Paulinus fled the land, his chosen ministers 
dispersed, and the followers of the new doctrine hid 
themselves in sore tribulation. In the months of 
tyranny that succeeded, the so-called Christian king was, 
if possible, more savagely cruel than his Pagan ally. 
Nothing seemed to diminish his outrageous vindictive- 
ness. The Northumbrians, strangely enough, made no 
attempt to exert themselves as a nation. The loss of 
their king had so completely demoralised them that 
they witnessed the division of their land without a 
protest. Osric, a cousin of Edwin, snatched a very 
doubtful position as lord of Deira; and Eanfrid, a 
faint-hearted son of Ethelfrith, hastened from Scotland 
to mount the throne of Bernicia. Both were professing 
Christians when they began their sovereignty ; but both 
quickly apostatised in the hope that Penda’s wrath 
would thereby be appeased. The expectation, however, 
was not realised. The King of the Mercians was far 
too busy to interfere, and Cadwalla’s animosity was far 
too keen to allow of any thought of forgiveness, Seeing 
the utter futility of pleading, Osric, in 634, assailed the 
Welshmen in their stronghold on the Ouse, and paid the 
penalty of his rashness with his life, Eanfrid tried more 
gentle means, but was equally unfortunate. Taking with 
him a dozen stalwart soldiers, he entered the presence 
of Cadwalla, with all humility, to sue for union and 
peace. Here again there was bloodshed. The foolishly 
trustful stranger had scarcely made himself known before 
he was murdered, and Northumbria was once more 
dominated by a branch of the ancient race. 





The divisions of the Heptarchy are shown on our map. 
1 and 2 were Bernicia and Deira (better known as North- 
umbria); 3, Mercia; 4, East Anglia; 5, Wessex; 6, 
South Saxony ; 7, East Saxony; 8, Kent. The first four 
were occupied by the Angles, the next three by the 
Saxons, and Kent by the Jutes. The whole of the West 
Coast, lettered B, was occupied by the Britons at the 
close of the sixth century. 

The smaller map illustrates the site of two eventful 
battles, which, as will be seen, were both fought along 
the line of the old Roman road. Doncaster was an 
important station of the Ceesars even in the earliest — 
of our history, and it became later a favourite seat of the 
Northumbrian kings, Coningsborough, too, contained 
the strongest of their Southern citadels, and formed a 
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secure retreat in times of national danger or 
content. Near it is a mound that is —~ to contain 
the remains of Hengist the Saxon; and not far away is 
Tickhill Castle, a fortress that played a not unimportant 
part in the wars of the Commonwealth. 
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Mir, HSims Reebes’s Early 
Career, 





R. SIMS REEVES having recently published 
his autobiography, we are able to give an 
extract therefrom which confirms the state- 

ment made in the Monthly Chronicle, vol. ii., page 234. 
Mr. Reeves says :— 


I was born October 21, 1821, at Shooter’s Hill, in Kent. 
My father was a musician, and it was said that at an 
early age I used my voice with no little skill. When 
fourteen years old I performed the duties of organist at 
North Cray Church, where I likewise had charge of the 


MR. SIMS REEVES. 


local choir. ‘* Doctors differ,” it is said ; so, too, do sing- 
ing masters. The professor under whom I studied treated 
me as a baritone; yes, and as a baritone I came 
upon the stage, and succeeded. While studying harmony 
and SS under Mr. H. Calcott I practised the 
piano with John Cramer. I also learned to play more 
than one musical instrument, including the violin, violon- 
cello, oboe, and bassoon; in fact, so proficient.did I 
become as a violinist, that at the beginning of my career 
I not seldom undertook the duties of orchestral 
leader. In 1839, being then in my eighteenth year, I 
made my début at the Newcastle-on-Tyne Theatre, as the 
Gipsy Boy in *“*Guy Mannering,” for the benefit of the 
late tenor George Barker. 


Shortly afterwards Mr. Reeves secured an engage- 


ment at the Grecian Theatre, London, under the name 
of ‘“*Mr. Johnson,” followed by an engagement with 
Macready at Drury Lane. In 1843, he studied in Paris, 
proceeding to Milan, where he made his début at La 
Scala. 


Mivdlesbrough New Town 
wall, Ke. 





] NEW and handsome Town Hall, to which 

Mai are added an entire series of municipal 

buildings, was opened at Middlesbrough-on- 

Tees on January 23, 1889, by the Prince 

and Princess of Wales. Such was the interest taken in 

the proceedings that 150,000 people lined the route of the 

royal procession. The Prince and Princess during their 

visit to the North were the guests of the Earl of Zetland 
at Aske Hall. . 

Our sketch of the Town Hall, taken from a photograph 
by Mr. R. W. Gibbs, gives a complete view of this splen- 
did pile of buildings. The Corporation, anxious to meet 
the growing requirements of the borough, offered prizes 
for the best designs, and appointed as umpire Mr. Water- 
house, of London. The first prize was awarded to Mr. 
George Gordon Hoskins, of Darlington, and the selection 
of Mr. Hoskins’s design was readily endorsed by the Cor- 
poration. Mr. Hoskins evidently aimed at raising a 
structure which should be externally expressive of the 
purposes for which it is intended. His treatment is 
dignified and effective. He would probably describe the 
style as thirteenth century Gothic, suffused with the 
fee'ing and spirit of the present time. It is much the 
same as that adopted with marked success in the Man- 
chester Town Hall and the Manchester Assize Courts. 

The foundation stone of the New Town Hall and 
Municipal Buildings, which will cost about £120,000, was 
laid by the Mayor of the borough, Mr. Alderman 
Fiddler, on October 24, 1883, and the work of erection 
has been carried out by Mr. Ephraim Atkinson, builder, 
of Bradford. 





The Mapor of Middlesbrough. 

The Mayor of Middlesbrough, Raylton Dixon, Esq., of 
the Cleveland Dockyard Company and Gunnergate Hall, 
Marton, was unanimously elected to the office of chief 
magistrate, although not a member of the Corporation, 
as the most suitable citizen for such a post in antici- 
pation of the Royal visit to the town. Mr. Dixon was 
born at Newcastle-on-Tyne in 1838, being the son 
of the late Mr. J. Dixon, of Wray, near Ambleside. 
Educated at private schools, he launched into life under 
the eye of Mr. Coutts, one of the earliest shipbuilders on 
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the Tyne. Afterwards he was with Messrs. C. Mitchell 
and Co. In 1859, Mr. Dixon went to Middlesbrough as 
manager of a branch establishment of Messrs. Richard- 
son and Duck, of Stockton, and from that time till 
the present his record has been one of indomitable 
energy, grappling with and finally conquering the diffi- 
culties that beset the path to success. In 1863, as partner 
with Mr. Backhouse, he became a principal in the firm of 
Backhouse and Dixon, whose name was at one time a 
household word in the town. On the retirement of Mr. 
Backhouse, the interest centred entirely in Mr. Dixon, 
who with his brother, Mr. Waynman Dixon, now carries 
on the important works as Messrs. Raylton Dixon 
and Co. Mr. Dixon’s connection with municipal life 
dates from the year which saw the opening of the Albert 
‘ Park—the gift of Mr. Bolckow—by Prince Arthur, in 
1868. When Mr. Dixon retired from the Town 
Council last year, he was the oldest member of that 
body. In politics, Mr. Dixon is a staunch Conservative, 
and as such he stood against the sitting member in 1885, 





Mr. G. G. Hoskins, Architect. 


Mr. George Gordon Hoskins, of Thornbeck Hill, 
Darlington, the architect of the handsome Gothic pile 
comprising the Town Hall and Municipal Buildings at 
Middlesbrough, is a gentleman well known in all the 
leading architectural cireles of the United Kingdom. 
Mr. Hoskins is the eldest son of the late Captain 
Francis Hoskins, of the 1st Royals, his mother being 
Julia, second daughter of Mr. William Hill, of 
Temple House, near Portsmouth. His paternal grand- 
father was Mr. Abraham Hoskins, of Newton Park and 
Bladon Castle; near Burton-on-Trent, whose sister 
married Mr. Bass, the father of the late Mr. Michael 
Thomas Bass, who was for many years M.P. for Derby, 
and whose eldest son is now Lord Burton. Mr. 
Hoskins first engaged in practice in London, but subse- 
quently removed to Darlington in the year 1864, where 
his abilities found early recognition. A large number of 
public and private buildings in Durham and North 
Yorkshire have been erected from his designs. Mr. 
Hoskins is the author of several works connected with 
architecture, some of which have obtained wide circula- 
tion. Our portrait is copied from a photograph by Mr. 
James Cooper, of Darlington. 





fir. Gilliam Fallows, 3.B. 

William Fallows, one of the oldest and most respected 
citizens of Middlesbrough, was born at the picturesque 
village of Sleights, near Whitby, on December 10, 1797— 
so that he is now in his 92nd year. Whilst an infant, his 
parents settled in Linthorpe, the native place of his 
mother. Subsequently they moved to Stockton, where Mr. 


Fallows’s father became a schoolmaster. Young Fallows 
was sent to the Blue Coat School in that town. In 1811 
he was apprenticed to a firm of iron and timber merchants 
for seven years. After completing his term, he remained 
in their service for several years. In 1829 he was ap- 
pointed shipping agent at Stockton for the Stockton 
and Darlington Railway Company, and in the following 
year, when the railway was extended to Middlesbrough, 
he was promoted to the office of superintendent of the 


NW. fall ows. 


Railway Company’s shipping of coals. As Middlesbrough 
developed, the Railway Company constructed a dock, 
which has since been several times enlarged, and Mr. 
Fallows, notwithstanding his great age, still holds his 
position as superintendent. The venerable gentleman 
has been a member of the Tees Conservancy Commission 
since its formation, and has taken a prominent part in 
its proceedings. He was also a member of the Middles- 
brough Corporation for many years, and in 1859 he was 


Mayor of the borough. For a long time he was one of 
the Guardians of the Poor, and he devoted a great deal 
of his active life to public work. Mr. Fallows has now 
and then from the rich store of his own recollections 
contributed scraps of antiquarian information to the 
columns of the Newcastle Weekly Chronicle. 
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The Prince of Males and the 
Chillinghant Bull. 





mA|HE boar, the bear, and the wolf may still be 
hunted in continental countries; but, in 

tes} England, there remain nothing more ter- 
rible than the herds of white cattle which roam 
through the well-wooded dells of Chillingham Park. 
They are said to be remnants of the stock that. ran 
wild amid the forests and hills of ancient Northum- 
bria, and their shaggy appearance even now is both 
picturesque and formidable. It is very little more. 
There are occasions, of course, when they forget the 
civilizing tendencies of artificial feeding, and resort to the 
headlong charges of the olden time. An incident of the 
kind has been depicted by no less a master than Landseer, 
and the large painting occupies a prominent place in the 
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dining hall of Chillnmgham. It appears that the present 
Earl of Tankerville, when a young man, was attacked 
while riding across the cattle enclosure, and would have 
sustained serious injury if a watchful gillie had not 
opportunely shot his incensed assailant. But in spite of 
this occurrence, the character of the breed is hardly bad 
enough to justify extreme precautions against them. The 
Prince of Wales paid a visit to Chillingham in the month 
of October, 1872, when it was announced that he would 
signalise the occasion by shooting the noblest specimen of 
the herd. His Royal Highness allowed himself to be 
stowed away in a hay cart that was carrying the poor 
creatures their breakfast, and was thus able, from the 
hungry and unsuspecting herd that followed him, to 
exterminate the king bull at leisure. The plan, no doubt, 
was in accordance with courtly notions of safety, and 
was eminently calculated to secure the object in view; 
but it was scarcely a feat to warrant any unusual jubi- 
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lation. Yet, as the sequel shows, the feat was highly 
appreciated in very distinguished circles, A few hours 
after the tragedy, the carcase was brought from the 
scene of slaughter, and carefully deposited onthe castle 
lawn. The photographer was ready, the Prince not un- 
willing, and the result as shown in our sketch. 


Our Roman Roavs, 


Ermpn Street, Bevil’s Causeway, Recken 
Dyke, Maiden Wap, Ke. 





HE only Ermyn Street (Eormen Street) with 
which we have to do was that direct route 
which ran from Pevensey (Anderida), on the 
coast of Sussex, through London, and across 

the counties of Middlesex, Herts, Cambridge, and Hunt- 
ingdon, to Lincoln (Lindum), and thence to the Humber 
at Ferriby, crossing that river thereabouts, converging on 
the central city of York, and sending out branches 
through the East and North Ridings, to Aldborough in 
Holderness (the country of the Parisii), to Malton (Der- 
ventio), Pickering (Delgovitia), Filey Bay (Portus Salu- 
taris), Flamborough (Ocellum Promontorium), and Duns- 
ley Bay, near Whitby (the Dunum Sinus of Ptolemy), 
where a terminal station is believed to have been situated. 
From York northwards the main line seems to have gone 
on by Easingwold, Thirsk, and Northallerton—at which 
latter place there are indubitable traces of the Roman 
occupation—to the Tees, where it probably ran into the 
Watling Street between Stanwick and Croft, so as to 
cross at Piercebridge. But, if so, it shortly afterwards 
diverged easterly, and went on towards Durham and 
Newcastle, by Aycliffe, Rushyford, Chilton, Ferryhill, 
Sunderland Bridge, Chester-le-Street (Condercum), Birt- 
ley, and over Gateshead Fell to Gateshead (Gabrosentum) 
and the bridge across the Tyne (Pons Atlii). From New- 
castle it may possibly have continued in the same direc- 
tion, in the line afterwards taken by the Great North 
Road, by Morpeth, Alnwick, Belford, and Tweedmouth, 
to Berwick-upon-Tweed, where there was a principal 
station, on the site of which the remains of the castle now 
stand. But, if it pursued this route, all trace of it seems 
to have been obliterated long ago. 

The Devil’s Causeway is a name that was given by our 
ancestors to a road, likewise known as Ermyn Street, 
which ran across Northumberland (the country of the 
Ottodini), from Halton Chesvers (Richard of Cirencester’s 
Ad Murum), passing on the east side of Kirk Heaton, 
and thence over the Wansbeck, near the point where the 
Wansbeck Valley Railway crosses that river, by Thornton 
{Roger Thornton’s birthplace), a short way to the east 
of Hartburn Church, in a straight course between 
Nether Witton and Witton Shields, to where the 


ruins of Brinkburn Priory now stand, It crossed the 
Coquet a little below the priory, at a place where the 
remains of the piers of the Roman bridge were perfectly 
distinct some years ago (and perhaps still are), ‘‘ par- 
ticularly the ashlar work on the north side, covered with 
elm trees,” as a learned correspondent wrote to Mackenzie 
in 1824. There were likewise on the hill above the priory 
evident traces of a Roman villa, afew yards from the 
military way, the rampart and ditch across the neck of 
land being very apparent, likewise the foundations of 
houses and lines of the street; but the stones had un- 
doubtedly been all used for building the priory, After 
passing Brinkburn the Causeway proceeded over Rimside 
Moor, crossed the Aln below Whittingham, passed Shaw- 
don and Glanton (where it was locally known as the 
Deor or Deer Street), to the Till, near Fowberry, then by 
Horton Castle, Lowick, and Ancroft, to the Tweed, 
which it crossed, according to some authorities, at a 
place called the Corn Mills, near West Ord, a little 
above Berwick; but, according to others, crossing the 
river at Tweedmouth, and thence passing by Ayton and 
Cockburnspath over the Lammermoors into East and 
Mid Lothian, where several Chesters, as near Spott, 
Drem, &c., would seem to mark its route, though there 
are no other existing traces. The Devil’s Causeway was 
constructed, like the other Roman roads, with large 
stones in the centre and smaller ones at the sides. It was 
fully eight yards broad and two yards high, with four 
ditches, owing to there being a carriage road in the 
middle, and a narrow road on each side for foot passen- 
gers; and so solidly was it constructed, that the great 
original ridge still in several places remains unbroken, as 
stated in Maclauchlan’s survey, executed at the cost of 
the Duke of Northumberland. The road was connected 
with the Watling Street by two branches at least, One of 
these started from Bremenium, and went off in a north- 
westerly direction by the Dudlees, Branshaw, and Yard- 
hope to Campville, close to Holystone, where Paulinus, 
as recorded by the Venerable Bede, converted and bap- 
tised several thousand Pagans. Then, passing the Coquet 
near Sharperton, it went past the Trewitts to Lorbottle, 
Callaly, and Eslington to Barton, where it joined the 
Devil’s Causeway before it crossed the river Aln, to the 
north of which stands Crawley Tower, built upon the 
east angle of a Roman station on an eminence near the 
road, which has been considered to be the Alauna Amnis 
of Richard of Cirencester. It is probable that this road 
was continued from Barton, by Alnwick, down to the 
port of Alnmouth, during the Lower Empire, since great 
quantities of grain were shipped from Britain to supply 
the Roman armies and garrisons on the Rhine, The 
second branch seems to have been formed to connect a 
chain of forts running round from the Watling Street, 
near Troughend, by Elsdon, Hepple, Tosson, Whitton, 
&c., with the Devil’s Causeway. 

The Recken Dyke, or Wrecken Dyke—so called in 
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North Durham—is supposed to be the north-eastern 
portion of the Rycknild Street, described in Drayton’s 
**Polyolbion,” as well as by Ralph Higden, as stretching 
obliquely quite across the island, from St. David's 
(Menapia), the most westerly point of South Wales, “to 
the fall of Tyne into the German Sea.” Beginning at 
this end, Horsley, who was reckoned in his day ‘* the 
prince of antiquaries,” says :—‘‘It seems to have come 
from the station (at South Shields), and to have crossed 
the marsh, then possibly a branch of the river, not far 
from the station. Thence it has passed most probably 
through, or a little to the east of, a house called Lay 
Gate; from thence it seems to have gone near a house 
called the Barns, the garden wall probably standing on 
it; and so on to the Draw Bridge close by Jarrow Slike. 
For this space, the traces of this way are very obscure and 
uncertain, In the field beyond this bridge, the track of it 
is plain, and for near the full breadth of the enclosure 
sensibly raised above the level of the rest of the ground, 
though it runs cross the ridges. On the west side of 
this field or enclosure there is a small descent, and in the 
bottom a lane, which is the highway leading from Bowdon 
to Shields, and a small ascent on the other side in the field 
joining to this lane. As the military way descends on the 
one side and ascends on the other, it is bent into a curve, 
and then falls into the right line, in which it seems to be 
continued all the way to Gateshead Fell, for the space of 
five or six miles; from thence it goes towards Lamesley 
and Kibblesworth, which it leaves a little to the south. 
It was very visible all the way, not many years ago, 
before Sir Henry Liddall inclosed and improved these 
grounds; and the gardener at Cousin’s House, who had 
formerly wrought on Gateshead Fell, assured me he had 
seen and helped to dig up some stones out of Wreken 
Dyke, which he called Bracken Dyke, so that he was 
altogether of opinion that this part of it had been paved. 
This way passes on towards Beamish, and I make no doubt 
has gone forward to Lanchester. It is indeed lost on the 
moor beyond Beamish ; nor is it any great wonder that it 
should be so, considering how soft and mossy itis. . . . 
There is a remarkable tumulus near this way, not far 
from Ravensworth, besides which I observed another 
very considerable one, about a mile from Lanchester, 
called the Maiden Law, and probably the military 
way has not been far from this tumulus.” In another 
place Horsley eays:—*‘It consists of firm gravel and 
sand, and is hard and compact, so as to make a very 
good way at this time, at all seasons of the year. I also 
believe it has a mixture of stones, or somewhat of pave- 
ment.” 

Horsley thinks the road must have terminated at Lan- 
chester; but John Cade, of Durham, ina paper drawn 
up by him, and addressed to the Dean of Lincoln (Dr. 
Kaye), on the Roman roads in the County of Durham, 
traces the Rycknild Street from St. David’s, past Old 
Derby and Chesterfield (Lutudarum), to York, and from 


thence by Thornton-le-Street, near Thirsk, to Sockburn- 
on-Tees, where the river was crossed by a ford, thence by 
Sadberge, Stainton-le-Street, Bradbury, and Mainsforth, 
to Old Durham, where the Romans certainly had a sta- 
tion, over against which, on a tall cliff now known as the 
Maiden Scar, stood a fortification which has received the 
name of Maiden Castle. From Durham the road went 
over Chester Common to Chester-le-Street, and thence by 
the Black Fell, Usworth, Fellonby, Simonside, and Lay- 
gate, to South Shields station on the Lawe. That such a 
road was carried by the Romans through the central parts 
of the County Palatine, on the line here indicated, or near 
to it, the existing names of the places would not permit 
us to doubt, even were there no vestiges remaining on the 
surface at this day. The obvious similarity of name 
between Reckon and Rycknild disposes us to think that 
there was but one great transverse line of road leading 
from the south-west coast to the mouth of the Tyne 
which received this appellation; but the authorities are 
so confused and contradictory, and the positive informa- 
tion they convey so meagre, that it is impossible to come 
to any satisfactory conclusion on the point. 

The etymologies of Rycknild and Wrekin, given by 
Horsley, Hutchinson, Bertram, and other antiquaries, are 
quite conjectural, and of no value. Burton, in his com- 
mentary on Antoninus’s Itinerary through Britain, reads 
Icknel instead of Rycknild, and derives the word from 
the Iceni, who inhabited Norfolk and Suffolk; others 
point to the Wrekin in Shropshire, over or near which the 
Watling Street passed, as possibly affording some clue 
to the meaning of the name. For our own part we con- 
ceive that the original term must have been Reken or 
Recken Dyke, meaning the ‘Giant’s Dyke.” In 
Icelandic ‘‘regin” is used in the Eddaic poems for the 
gods, as in “* blith regin” the blythe gods; ‘‘ uppregin,” 
the powers above, the celestial gods; ‘‘ragnarock,” the 
twilight of the gods, the last day. And in Hugo von 
Togenberg’s “Runner,” a curious German poem of the 
fourteenth century, we are told :— 

How Master Dietrick fought with Ecken, 
And how of old the stalwart Recken 
Were all by woman’s craft betrayed, 

The Maiden Way was the name given by the natives to 
a great causeway which turned off from the Watling 
Street, a little beyond Catterick, and went by Greta 
Bridge, where there is a small but very distinctly marked 
Roman camp, situated in the field close behind the 
Morritt Arms Inn, to the more important camp of Bowes 
(Lavatre) and Roy, Rey, or Rere Cross, the Cross of the 
Kings, on Stainmoor, at the summit of the pass from 
Yorkshire into Westmoreland. The cross standing there 
marks the spot (so tradition says) where William the 
Conqueror and Malcolm Canmore met in arms, but 
wisely resolved to settle their dispute amicably, and 
accordingly set up a stone to mark the boundary of the 
two kingdoms. MHolinshed thus states the conditions on 
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which the kings concluded peace:—‘* That Malcolm 
should enjoy that part of Northumberland which lies 
between Tweed, Cumberland, and Stainmoor, and do 
homage to the King of England for the same ; and that 
in the midst of Stainmoor there should a cross be set up, 
with the King of England’s image on the one side, and 
the King of Scotland’s on the other, to signify that one is 
to march to England and the other to Scotland.” From 
thence the way went on to Brough (Vertere or Verteris), 
Appleby (Galacum), Kirkby Thore (Brovonace), Temple 
Sowerby, Brougham Castle (Brocavium), Penrith (Vo- 
reda), and Carlisle (Luguvallum), where it fell into the 
great north-western line leading into Scotland, by 
Netherby, Middleby, Castleover, Lanark, &c., to Paisley 
and Dumbarton (Theodosia). 

From Kirkby Thore, the Maiden Way struck off ina 
different direction from what it had previously followed, 
over the skirt of Cross Fell into the valley of the South 
Tyne, near Alston, to the station at Whitley Castle 
(Alione), the site of which is nearly opposite Kirkhaugh 
Church, and on the north side of Gilderdale Burn. From 
that place it proceeded eastwards to Whittonstall, be- 
tween Ebchester and Corbridge, where it ran into the 
Watling Street. There was most likely an easterly con- 
tinuation of it, by way of Hedley, Coalburns, Winlaton, 
&c., connecting it with the Reken Dyke, which ran to 
Jarrow and South Shields, and also with the road 
leading to Gabrosentum and Pons ZZlii. Local tradition 
bears this out; but all trace of the road seems now to be 
obliterated. 

The north portion of the Maiden Way struck off from 
the line of the Roman Wall at the station of Birdoswald 
(Amboglanna), a little to the westward of the place where 
the Wall crosses the Irthing; and it proceeded nearly 
direct north, crossing the summit of the mountain ridge 
called Side Fell, and descending into the vale of Bew- 
castle, passing that place to the east of the station, the 
Roman name of which is matter of dispute (like that, we 
may remark cursorily, of many other stations), Horsley 
believing it to have been Apiatorium, Hodgson Banna, 
and Maughan Galava. From Bewcastle, it ascended the 
rising ground on the north side of the Kirk Beck, toa 
place called Raestown. Between this place and the 
Scottish Border the line is not easily traced, owing to 
parts of the way being covered with moss, and in other 
places through the occupants of the ground having car- 
ried away the stones to build fences. But after crossing 
the White Lyne, a tributary of the Esk, it ran past the 
Grey Crag, keeping to the right of Christenbury Crags, 
to a camp at Cross. It then crossed the Black Lyne, 
near its junction with another small stream, where there 
has been a strong position. Next it crossed the Skelton 
Pike, forded the Kershope Water, and entered Scottish 
ground. The Maiden Way between the Wall and Bew- 
castle is described as being above twenty-one feet broad, 
,and made with sandstone. The stones are laid on their 


edges, and generally in the centre; on the sides they 
are found lying flat. Where streams of water cross the 
path, they are carried below it by means of culverts, 
covered with large flags. 

There are several other Maiden Ways in different parts 
of England, all so called, we fancy, from their being 
‘*made,” that is, raised or elevated above the surface of 
the grounds through which they ran. 

After crossing the Border, the Maiden Way received 
another name—the Wheel Causeway—doubtless from its 
being the only road in the district it ran through that was 
practicable for wheeled carriages. Proceeding northward 
a little to the west of Muirdykes, now a station on the 
Waverley route, it passed one of the sources of the Lid- 
dell, at a place called Bagrawford, and then went on past 
the Peel and the Wheel Church to the table land which 
divides Liddesdale from Teviotdale, crossing between 
Wheeling Head on the right and Needs Law on the left. 
Then it bends away to the northward, a little to the west 
of Ravenburn, and makes for the eastern slope of Wolfiee- 
hill, thence by the west side of Mackside to Bonchester 
Hill, on the Rule, where there was a principal station. 
From this point there are but few traces left of the road, 
which seems, however, to have branched out into several 
ways, and in particular towards and past Jedburgh, in the 
direction of Crailing and Eckford, and also of the Wat- 
ling Street at Street House, as indicated by a chain of 
forts or strengths running eastward from Bonc' ‘ster, 
including Chesters, Camptown, and Cunziertown, near 
the station at Street House, and thence probably by 
Chesterhouse, near Hownam Law, Morebattle, Linton, 
and Lempitlaw, to Kerchesters, in the parish of Sprous- 
ton, where it would run into the road skirting the soutb 
bank of the Tweed from Cornhill, opposite Coldstream 
where there are very extensive earthworks—the most 
remarkable possibly north of the Wall—past Wark, Car- 
ham, and Maxwellheugh, to Roxburgh, at the junction 
between the Tweed and the Teviot, and so on to the 
Watling Street at Lilliard’s Edge. But it would be end- 
less to pursue further the problematical ramifications of 
these Wheel Causeways, which seem to have permeated 
the whole country immediately north of the Cheviots, but 
of which the traces now remain only in the names of such 
places as Chesters, Blackchesters, Rowchesters, Chester- 
halls, &c. 

A name applied to several parts of the Watling Street 
running from York and Catterick to Corchester was the 
Leaming Lane, an appellation the memory of which is 
still preserved in the names of many places along the 
line, in Yorkshire, Durham, and Northumberland, such 
as Leaming, Leamside, the Leams, &c. In all probability 
the word is just a corruption of the Latin “limes,” a 
boundary. 

Another name current in sundry localities is the Stane 
Street, about the interpretation of which there is no 
doubt. One of these Stane Streets or Stanegates afforced 
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a direct line of communication between Cilurnum (Ches- 
ters) and Magna (Caervoran), for the accommodation, 
doubtless, of those whose business did not require them 
to call at any intermediate point. It passed near the 
modern village of Newbrough, and skirted the north gate 
of the station at Vindolana (Chester Holm). 

WILLIAM BROOKIE. 


A fatal Balloon Ascent from 
Hewrastle. 





HIN the evening of Monday, August 15, 1859, 
an immense number of people were assembled 
in the old Cricket Ground, Bath Road, 

Newcastle, to witness a balloon ascent, the aeronaut 
being a man named William Henry Hall, better known 
as ‘*Captain Hall,” who had a great reputation as a 
gymnast. The entertainment, or ‘“‘grand gala” as it 
was called, was a speculation of Mr. Smith, the first 
lessee of the Victoria Music Hall, Grey Street, and 
as regards attendance the affair was certainly a suc- 
cess. Special trains were run to Newcastle, not only from 
many places in the locality, but from even as far as 
Berwick. As the evening was very fine, everything pro- 
mised to pass off pleasantly. It took three hours to 
inflate the balloon; but at ten minutes to seven the 
ascent was made amidst the crash of music and the loud 
cheers of the spectators. 

When at the height of about a thousand feet, Hall got 
out of the car, and began a series of most extraordinary 
gyrations on a trapeze, holding on first by his hands 
and then by his feet, while he performed his sickening 
exploits. Women screamed, and even strong men averted 
their faces in terror, so that it was quite a relief when the 
acrobat again took his seat in the car. Shortly after this, 
attention was called to the apparent eccentricities of the 
balloon, which at times descended quite low, and again 
shot up suddenly toa great height, until it appeared no 
larger than an ordinary hat. Finally, it passed out of 
sight, and the people in the grounds became interested in 
the music of the bands and other entertainments provided 
for them. 

Soon after ten o’clock, the cab which had been en- 
gaged to follow the balloon and its occupant arrived 
at the Cricket Ground. The driver had a sad story 
to tell. He reported that the poor ‘‘captain” had 
fallen from the car, and was then lying in 4 critical con- 
dition at the residence of Mr. Hugh Lee Pattinson, 
Scots House, near the Felling. Mr. Smith, accompanied 
by a surgeon, immediately drove to the scene of the 
accident. Some men who were working in a field when 
the balloon descended, stated that it came down slowly 
and steadily, and that Mr. Hall was just in the act of 
stepping out when it rose again with great velocity. 


Hall’s feet became entagled in the ropes, and for some 
seconds he hung suspended head downwards, and 
then fell a distance of fully 120 feet. He was taken up 
unconscious, placed upon a couple of corn “stooks,” and 
carried into Mr. Pattinson’s house. That gentleman did 
all he could for the sufferer; and on the arrival of Mr. 
Smith with medical assistance, it was found that no 
bones were broken, nor were there wounds of any 
kind to be seen. Mr. Pattinson provided a spring cart, 
which was made as comfortable as possible with 
cushions, &c., and the injured man was conveyed to 
Newcastle. On his admission into the Infirmary, he was 
attended chiefly by Dr. Gibb, who from the first did 
not take a very cheerful view of the case, and it soon 
appeared that the doctor was right in his diagnosis. 
Poor Hall lingered until Thursday, 18th August, when he 
succumbed to the effects of his terrible fall. The funeral 
took place on the following Sunday, at Elswick Cemetery, 
an immense crowd being present at the ceremony. 

Two or three incidents in this fatal balloon ascent are 
worth recording. When Hall fell from the car, the 
ground was deeply indented in two places ; and yet his 
watch was quite uninjured, and continued to “go” until 
it had run down. A favourite little dog, of great intelli- 
gence, was in the car with his master, and was at his heels 
ready to jump when the balloon escaped from the grapp- 
lings. Much pity was felt for the poor dumb animal, 
which was never seen afterwards. Nor was the balloon 
itself ever re-captured. 


Langley Castle, 





SANGLEY CASTLE, the capital seat of the 

K barony of Tynedale in the feudal times, can 

be approached either from Haydon Bridge, 

distant about a mile and a half, or from 

Hexham, eight and a half miles off, by the Hexham and 
Allendale Railway. It is described in Turner’s ‘* Domestic 
Architecture of the Middle Ages” as a fine example of a 
tower-built house of the latter half of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. Built about 1360 by Sir Thomas de Lucy, probably 
on the site of an older residence of the Tindales, it was 
destroyed in 1405 by Henry IV., as he advanced into 
Northumberland to put down Archbishop Scrope’s rebel- 
lion, which the Earl of Northumberland had joined. 
‘*Tts ashlar stone work,” says Mr. W. J. Palmer, in his 
‘*Tyne and its Tributaries,” published in 1882, ‘‘ appears 
as sharp and good as though it had only just been put 
up; but neglect and abandonment have deprived its 
upper parts, windows, and openings of some of the 
masonry, the interior, with its fittings, having been de- 
stroyed by fire at some remote period.” ‘On approach- 
ing it for the first time,” he adds, ‘‘we seem to see the old 
stronghold very much as it must have appeared when it 
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was the habitable seat of the barony of Tynedale. It has 
a strong tower or turret at each of the four corners, and 
immensely thick walls. Its position is not much raised 
above the plain, and there has been no moat round it, 
or external defence, the founders having relied on the 
strength of its walls and the garrison behind them.” In 
Hodgson’s ‘Topographical and Historical Description 
of the County of Northumberland,” contributed to that 
standard work of reference, ‘‘ The Beauties of England 
and Wales,” we find the following description of Langley 
Castle :— 

It is well situated on the south bank of the Tyne, and 
though it has of late years been barbarously handled, it is 
by far the most perfect ruin of the kind in the county. It 
is in the form of the letter H, its walls near seven feet 
thick, its inside twenty-four feet by eighty, and A 
towers, one at each corner, about sixty-six feet high. The 
rooms remaining are all arched with stone; those in the 
towers are fourteen feet square, and the four small fire 
rooms on the east each eleven feet by thirteen. The 
ay rooms, on the east and west, four on each side, 

ave been much injured by being used as farm offices. 
The windows which have lighted e great hall, kitchen 
&c., are large; those in the nk we. mostly small, an 
built at an angle that would prevent the entrance of an 
enemy’s arrow. The stone of which this fabric is built 
is yet so remarkably fresh as to exhibit in their primitive 
sharpness the characters of the masons, e whole of 
the inside is red with marks of fire. 

What here has been said of the old stronghold must be 
understood to apply to its condition a few years ago; for 
Mr. Cadwallader J. Bates, its present proprietor, has since 
made such changes and restorations as have rendered the 
place habitable. 

The manor and barony of Langley were held by Adam 
de Tindale, of King Henry L., by the service of one 
knight’s fee; and his grandson, of the same name, had 
livery of them in the sixth year of King Henry III. (a.p. 
1222), by paying a hundred shillings for a relief, accord- 
ing to the tariff then established, which was at the rate of 
centum solidi for every knight’s fee. This Adam left only 
two daughters, his co-heirs, one of whom, named Philippa, 
became the wife of Richard de Bolteby, who, upon the 
division of his father-in-law’s estate, obtained the barony, 
which continued for some generations in his family. But 
male issue failing, it passed by marriage to Thomas, son 
of Adam de Multon, who had assumed the name of Lucy, 
from his mother, one of the co-heirs of Richard Lucy, of 
Egremont. This Thomas Lord Lucy (so designated by 
Wallis, copying an inquisition in the Tower of London, 
of the 33rd year of King Edward I.), became the husband 
of Isabel, daughter and one of the co-heirs of the last 
Adam de Bolteby, and therefore acquired the Langley 
lordship. A stirring event in the history of one of his 
immediate successors is thus related :—In the year 1323, 
by order of King Edward II., Anthony Lord Lucy 
seized Andrew de Hercla or Herkley, Earl and Governor 
of Carlisle, for high treason, in the castle of Carlisle. He 
was assisted in the affair by Sir Richard Denton, Sir 
Hugh Lowther, and Sir Hugh Moriceby, knights, and 
four esquires. Sir Richard killed the porter of the inner 


gate who attempted to shut it against the party; but 
one of the earl’s servants escaped to the Peel, a castle at 
Heihead, High Head, or as it was anciently written Pela 
de Hivehead, the seat of his lordship’s brother, Michael 
Hercla, who by that means was informed of the disaster, 
and fled into Scotland with Sir William Blount, a Scot- 
tish knight, and others of his faction. In reward for his 
service, Lord Lucy was made governor of the castles of 
Carlisle, Appleby, and Egremont; and, in the following 
year, he obtained a grant in fee of the castle and honour 
of Cockermouth, for which, as also for the manor of Lang- 
ley, be procured the privileges of free warren, “for the 
preservation of hares, conies, partridges, and pheasants, 
or any of them.” 

The hero of this adventure left Langley to his son 
Thomas, who in his turn left it to his son Anthony; and 
he, dying without male issue, and his daughter and heir 
Johanna surviving him only five years and three-quarters, 
and dying unmarried, was succeeded in his baronial 
honours and estates by his sister Matilda, wife of Sir 
Gilbert de Umfraville, Earl of Angus, after whose death 
she married Henry Percy, Earl of Northumberland, upon 
whom and his heirs male she settled’her whole fortune, 
under the easy condition that, as their hearts were, so the 
arms of the two noble families might be united, for a 
memorial of her affection. 

Langley Castle and estate continued in the Percy 
family until the attainder of Henry Earl of Northumber- 
land by King Edward IV., after the battle of Towton, 
in which he fell, leading the van of the Lancastrians, 
sword in hand. They then came into the possession of 
John Nevil, Marquis of Montacute, who held them six 
years, and he resigned them to Sir Henry Percy, Lord 
Poynings, on the latter being restored to his position and 
dignity, on subscribing an oath of allegiance to the 
Yorkist king in his palace at Westminster. The Percies 
kept possession of the castle and manor for about two 
centuries, but lost it in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
when Thomas Percy, seventh Earl of Northumberland, 
being involved in some of the intrigues for restoring 
Mary Queen of Scots, was driven into rebellion in 1569, 
and forced to fly into Scotland, whence he was, for a sum 
of money, betrayed to death in the hands of the Lord 
Hunsdon, by the Regent, James Douglas, Earl of Mor- 
ton, who had formerly, during his exile in England, been 
much indebted to Percy’s friendship. Langley afterwards 
became the property of the Ratcliffes, with whom it con- 
tinued till it was forfeited by James, the last Earl of Der- 
wentwater, in 1745, when it was transferred, with the rest 
of his valuable estates, by Act of Parliament, to the 
Commissioners of Greenwich Hospital, by whom it was 
sold, in October, 1882, to Mr. OC. J. Bates, the present 
proprietor. 
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Chipchase Castle. 





[en od HIS famous old fortalice is distant about nine 

and a half miles north-north-west from Hex- 
| } ham, four miles north-west from Chollerton, 
and one mile or thereabouts from Wark, which lies on 
the opposite side of the North Tyne. Leland calls 
‘*Chipchase a praty towne and castle, hard on the easte 
parte of the arme of Northe Tyne.” Sir Ralph Sadler, 
in a letter to Secretary Cecil, says, ‘‘The most apte and 
convenyent places for the keeper of Tindale to reside in 
on all the frontiers are Hawgston, Langley, or Chipchase, 
in one of which iij placis men of service have alwayes 
been placed, and especially for the well executing of that 
office of Tyndale.” ‘The old tower,” says Hodgson, 
“still remains. Its roof is built on corbels, and has open- 
ings through which to throw down stones or scalding 
water upon an enemy. The grooves of the portcullis, the 
porter’s chamber above it, and tattered fragments of 
Gothic painting on the walls, are exceedingly curious.” 
The following more detailed description is by the Rev. 
C. H. Hawthorne, in his ‘* Feudal and Military Antiqui- 
ties” :—‘*The péle, properly so called, is a massive and 
lofty building as large as some Norman keeps. It has an 
enriched appearance given to it by its double-notched 
corbelling round the summit, which further serves the 
purpose of machicolation. The round bartisans at the 
angles add to its beauty, and are set in with considerable 
skill, Over the low winding entrance door on the base- 
ment are the remains of the original portcullis, the like 
of which the most experienced archeologist will in vain 
seek for elsewhere. The grooves are also visible, and the 
chamber where the machinery was fixed fur raising it is 
to be met with, even as at Goodrich, where the holes in 
which the axle worked, and the oilway that served to ease 
its revolutions, may be seen; but at Chipchase there is 
the little cross-grated portcullis itself, which was simply 
lifted by the leverage of a wooden bar above the entrance, 
and let down in the same manner.” 

Chipchase was anciently a member of the manor of 
Prudhoe ; and in the reign of King Henry II. it was the 
property of Odonel de Umfraville, who gave the chapel 
there to the Canons of Hexham, but the manor to his son 
and heir, in whose family it remained for several genera- 
tions. The Umfravilles, however, it would appear, had 
only a little fort on the present site. Godwin, in his 
“English Archzologist’s Guide,” says the tower was 
built by Peter de Insula about the year 1250. This 
Peter is supposed to have been the ancestor of the Delisle 
family, or at least of a sept of that name. It came after- 
wards into the hands of a branch of the noble family of 
the Herons of Ford Castle. One of those Herons, Sir 
George, was slain in the Raid of the Redeswire; another 
was seven years High Sheriff in succession ; and toa third, 
Cuthbert Heron, we owe the modern structure, it having 


been built for him in 1621, as testified by the initials of 
his name, C. H., cut in stone on each side of his coat of 
arms, with the date, above the south entrance. 

The last of the Chipchase Herons sold the estate to 
George Allgood, Esq., who, in his turn, disposed of it 
to a cadet of the Troughend family, John Reed, Esq., 
who was High Sheriff of Northumberland in 1732. At 
this gentleman’s decease, in 1754, the property was 
inherited by his nephew, Christopher Soulsby, who 
assumed the name of Reed, and married the eldest 
daughter of Francis Blake, Esq., of Twizell. It after- 
wards, in consequence of the failure of the Northum- 
berland Bank, with which the Reeds were concerned, 
came into the possession of Ralph William Grey, Esq., 
sometime member for Tynemouth, and subsequently 
(1861) passed into the hands of Hugh Taylor, Esq., 
who represented the same borough for several years. 

The Rev. George Rome Hall, F.S.A., contributed to 
the Transactions of the Natural History Society in 1877 
a “‘Memoir on the History and Architecture of Chip- 
chase Castle,” from which we take the following ex- 
tracts :— 


The name of Chipchase takes us back to ancient times, 
when a village of Chipchase already existed on the south 
side of the iy yr: park, close to the bridge that leads to 
the mill and the ancient ford of the river. Scarcely a 
vestige now remains of it, but we can trace the founda- 
tions of two or three dwellings on each side of the hollow 
track-way. The ancient village of Chipchase was, no 


doubt, much earlier than the ~— pele-tower, and would 
ts 


be occupied in Saxon times. name is derived directly 
fron the Old-English word Cheap, a market; Anglo- 
Saxon, ceapian, to buy; cypan, to sell; and cheap, price 
or sale, which occur in Cheapside and East-Cheap, the 
old market-places of London, and in the numerous 
Chippings scattered throughout England, denotin 

ancient market-places and early seats of commercia 
activity. 

The second part of the name of Chipchase comes from 
the Norman-French chasse; French chasser, to hunt, 
signifying a place of hunting, ground abounding in game, 
such as the various species of deer, the wild boar, 
wolves, and smaller objects of the chase. The “forest,” 
like William the Conqueror’s New Forest in Hampshire, 
seems to have been the most extensive kind of hunting 

ound ; next to this came the “chase,” like Hatfield 

hase, in Yorkshire ; then the “‘ hunt,” like Cheshunt, in 
—— ; and last, and smallest of all, the enclosed 
“ ar _# 
hus the meaning of Chipchase is the ‘‘ market ” within 
the “‘chase” or hunting-ground of the Lords of Prudhoe, 
the great family of the Umfravilles, who held it as a de- 
tached manor of that important barony when the light of 
history first dawns upon Chipchase. 

It might be thought that many traditions, super- 
natural and otherwise, connected with the old historic 
tower at yo meg ought to cluster around the grey 
time-worn building, which bore the brunt of Border fora: 
and Scottish invasion for so many centuries. Though 
there is no ghostly visitant, like ‘‘ the White Lady of 
Blenkinsopp,” to vainly endeavour to guide mortals to 
the treasure she took so much pains to hide in her life- 
time; yet there is one legendary story at least connected 
with the ruinous pele-tower, similar to that of the Mother 
and Child of Chillingham Castle. It tells of an unfor- 
tunate knight, Sir Reginald Fitz-Urse, who, being for- 
gotten by the lord of the castle and his retainers, 

rhaps intentionally, as was not uncommon in those 
| oo a times, perished by starvation in one of the 
For hundreds 


dark prison-chambers of the great kee 
i inald has “re- 


of years, it is said, the ill-fated Sir 
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visited the glimpses of the moon,” and the scenes of his 
own miserable end ; revenging himself first on his cruel 


cogtem, and then on their successors, by haunting the 


pele, where the startled passer-by may yet sometimes 
hear the clang of armour mingled with groanings of a 
dying man, issuing from its dreary recesses at the weird 
midnight hour. 
Aanihasapumapteigiodaenaiees rod pusage, 

ere is here a po ition of an unde 

or secret mode of egress from the castle, which, in this 
case, seems to be founded on fact. A low subterranean 
way has been traced from the level of the present cellar 
for a considerable distance southward, beneath the car- 
riage drive at the front, and ~~ | towards the site of 
the ancient village of Chipchase. is is the traditional 
direction which recent research has quite lately verified. 
In case of siege (though the pele-tower is said to have 
been twice besieged, but never taken), such a mode of 
egress would be most desirable, and would certainly be re- 
sorted to on extreme occasions. 

It may be added that Edward I. (the greatest of the 
Plantagenets, perhaps of all our kings), on one of his 
journeys into Scotland, is traditionally said to have 
remained at Chipchase Castle for one or two nights. If 
he did so, it must have been on his way northwards into 
Scotland, on the same occasion as that on which he heard 
mass at the head of the vale of North Tyne, above 
Keilder, in the “‘Bell Chapel,” which is now entirely 
demolished. - 


The scene of the popular story of the “Long Pack ” 
is, by tradition, laid at Chipchase, although Lee Hall, 
near Bellingham, is also supposed to have been the place 
where the tragical incident hap which James 
Hogg, the famous Ettrick Shepherd, took for the fovnda- 
tion of his tale. 


Men of Mark ’Twirt Tyne anv 
Tweed. 


By Richard Welford. 





John Brown B.B., 

VICAR OF NEWCASTLE, POET, AND MAN OF LETTERS. 
Fanciful as was the genius of Warburton, it delighted 
too much in its eccentric motions, and in its own solitary 
greatness, amid abstract and recondite topics, to have 
strongly attracted the public attention, had not ney 
been formed around him, at the head of which s the 
active and subtle Hurd ; and amid the gradations of the 
votive brotherhood, the profound Balguy, the spirited 
Brown, till we descend,—‘‘To his tame jackal, parson 
Towne.” Isaac Disraeli: ** Quarrels of Authors.” 
HE “spirited Brown” of the foregoing ex- 
tract was one of the most celebrated, and at 
the same time one of the most unfortunate, 
of the many divines who have held the 
chief cure of souls in Newcastle. He was born, in 1715, 
at Rothbury, where his father (afterwards Vicar of 
Wigton) was curate. He was educated at Wigton 
public school, and in May, 1732, was sent to St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. After taking his baehelor’s degree, 
in 1735, he was ordained by the Bishop of Carlisle, and 
four years later, obtaining his degree of M.A., was 


admitted into priest’s orders, and received a minor 


canonry and lectureship in Carlisle Cathedral. Being 
reproved for omitting to read the Athanasian Creed, he 


threw up his preferment, and remained in comparative 
obscurity till the rebellion of 1745. During the siege of 
Carlisle, he acted as a volunteer, and when, a few months 
later, some of the rebels were tried there, he preached 
two notable sermons ‘‘On the Mutual Connection between 
Religious Truth and Civil Freedom, and between 
Superstition, Tyranny, Irreligion, and Licentiousness.” 
These discourses brought him under the notice of Dr. 
Osbaldiston, who induced the Dean and Chapter to give 
him the living of Moreland, in the adjoining county, and 
in 1747, when Dr. Osbaldiston was raised to the see of 
Carlisle, he made him one of his chaplains. . 

Mr. Brown had ventured into print in 1743 with a poem 
on “‘ Honour,” which did not attract much notice; but his 
next effort, an ‘“‘Essay on Satire, occasioned by the death 
of Mr. Pope,” drew the world of letters around him. The 
essay ‘‘ breathed the very soul of Pope,” and gave so much 


delight to Warburton, the literary colossus of his day, 
that he prefixed it to the second volume of his edition of 
Pope’s Works. ‘Liberty, a Poem,” followed, and added 
to his reputation. Warburton, writing to Hurd (30th 
January, 1749-50), says :— 


Mr. Brown has fine parts; he has a genius for poetry, 
and has acquired a force of versification very uncommon. 
I recommended to him a thing I once —~ of myself 
—it had me P| = by Mr. Pope—an 
examination 0 tes says against religion. 
Mr. Brown now is busy upon this work. 


Warburton’s suggestion bore fruit in ‘‘ Essays on the 
‘Characteristics’ of the Earl of Shaftesbury ”—a clear 
and vivacious book, in which the author maintained the 
impropriety of applying ridicule to the investigation of 
religious truth, asserted the religious principle to be the 
only uniform and permanent motive to virtue, and 
defended the credibility of Gospel history and Scripture 
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miracles, The volume was issued by Bowyer in 1751, and 
the following year his faithful friend Bishop Osbaldiston 
presented him to the vicarage of Lazonby. There he 
began to woo the muse afresh, and produced “‘ Barbarossa, 
a Tragedy,” which was acted in London on the 17th 
December, 1754. Garrick wrote both prologue and 
epilogue, and spoke the prologue himself in the character 
of a Cumberland chaw-bacon, supposed to be the author’s 
servant. In this play occur the oft-quoted lines :— 


Now let us thank the Eternal Power; convinced 
That Heaven but tries our virtue by affliction, — 
That oft the cloud which wraps the present hour 
Serves but to brighten all our future days. 


And in the prologue is the equally well known couplet, 
put into the mouth of the Cumberland lad seeking his 
master :— 


He must be there among you—look about ; 
A weezen, pale-faced man; do find him out ! 


The play was a success, and with the plaudits of the 
theatre ringing in his ears the author took his doctor’s 
degree, and wrote another tragedy—‘‘ Athelstan ”— 
which, however, was not so successful. In 1757 appeared 
his most famous work—‘‘ An Estimate of the Manners 
and Principles of the Times.” It was a strong philippic 
against nationa) vices, and created a great clamour. 
Cowper, in the “‘Table Talk,” says that it “rose like a 
paper kite and charmed the town.” Seven editions in 
little more than a year marked the height of public 
excitement, and testified to the power and genius of the 
writer. A second volume followed, but failed to attract 
the same amount of attention, arid ‘‘An Explanatory 
Defence of the Estimate,” &c., which the author put 
forth later, exhausted public interest in the subject. 

Just before the publication of the “‘ Estimate,” through 
the influence of Warburton, Lord Royston conferred 
upon Dr. Brown the living of Great Horkesley, near 
Colchester. Resigning his Cumberland preferments, he 
took up his residence at Horkesley, and republished 
Walker’s ‘‘ Narrative of the Siege of Londonderry, a 
Useful Lesson to the Present Times.” There, also, he 
wrote a ‘‘Dialogue of the Dead, between Pericles and 
Aristides, being a sequel to a Dialogue of Lord Lyttel- 
ton’s between Pericles and Cosmo,” ‘The Curse of Saul 
—a Sacred Ode,” set to music, and performed as an 
oratorio, and ‘‘ A Dissertation on the Rise, Union, and 
Power, the Progressions, Separations, and Corruptions of 
Poetry and Music.” His ministry at Horkesley was not 
a long one. He managed to offend his patron, and to 
create a coolness with Warburton, who, in the meantime, 
had been consecrated Bishop of Gloucester. While 
matters were in a state of tension, on the first of June, 


1760, the Rev. Thos. Turnor, vicar of Newcastle, died, . 


and his good friend the Bishop of Carlisle placed the 
living at Dr. Brown’s disposal, Soured by his troubles 
at Horkesley, disappointed at receiving no higher reward 
from the Whig party, whose faithful servant he had 
been, he hesitated about accepting the offer. It was not 


until after six months of vacillation that he finally made 
up his mind, and it was not until the 7th of January, 
1761, that he was formally inducted at St. Nicholas’ by 
the Rev. Mr. Dockwray, and entered into residence as 
vicar of the chief town in his native county. 

Local history has little to tell about Dr. Bruwn’s career 
in Newcastle. He was absorbed in literary pursuits, and 
took but faint interest in public life and work. He had 
hoped for better things, and was, therefore, a discon- 
tented, reserved, and, at times, a melancholy man. His 
only diversion was music, and he certainly tried to assist 
his friend Charles Avison—whose essay on ‘‘ Musical 
Expression” he had probably prepared for the press— 
in raising the standard of musical taste in the town, 
Adding a room to the old vicarage, he and Avison started 
a series of Sunday evening concerts there, which Dr. 
Rotherham, Ralph Beilby, Mrs. Ord of Fenham, and 
other amateurs helped to make popular and useful. 

Baillie, the Nonconformist historian of Newcastle, 
states that Dr. Brown was “‘ passionately fond of music,” 
and a “very considerable master in that enchanting 
science.” But to all his acquirements were joined 
**uncommon pride and weakness.” ‘He was a High 
Churchman, and, of consequence, intolerant to Dis- 
senters, and rigorous in the exaction of his dues. 
Though aspiring to a mitre, yet could he not avoid 
treating his inferiors with contempt, and his superiors 
with insolence.” William Hilton, a local poet (‘‘ Works,” 
vol. i., 218), defending the doctor from some public 
lampoon, declared, on the other hand, that— 


Approv’d, his early numbers rose, 
1 own his pure, his nervous prose ; 
All own the eighth his sense can reach ; 
own how justly he can preach. 
Even some who prize not truth or song 
Have felt the magic of his tongue. 

Dr. Brown published in Newcastle the following 
works :—“‘The History of the Rise and Progress of 
Poetry through its Several Species,” being the portion 
relating to poetry in the “Dissertation” previously 
quoted (J. White and T. Saint, 1764); ‘‘ Thoughts on 
Civil Liberty, on Licentiousness, and Faction ” (White 
and Saint, 1765); a sermon ‘‘On the Natural Duty of 
a Personal Service in Defence of Ourselves and Country,” 
preached at St. Nicholas’ on the occasion of a riot at 
Hexham (I. Thompson, 1761), and another ‘‘On Female 
Character and Education,” preached before the guardians 
of the Asylum for deserted female Orphans, May 16, 
1765; ‘*Twelve Sermons on Various Subjects” (White 
and Saint, 1764); and a “Letter to Dr. Lowth” in reply 
to an attack which Lowth had made upon him as a 
creature and sycophantic admirer of Warburton. In 
these latter works he announced the intended publication 
of **Principles of Christian Legislation, in Eight Books, 
being an Analysis of the Various Religions, Manners, and 
Politics of Mankind, &c., the Obstructions thence arising 
to the General Progress and Proper Effects of Christi- 
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anity, and the Most Practicable Remedies to these 
Obstructions”; but this design, though begun, was never 
realised. 

The closing scene of his life ill corresponded with its 
brilliant beginning. Dr. Dumaresque, a former chaplain 
to the English factory at St. Petersburg, had been asked 
by the Empress of Russia to assist in preparing regula- 
tions for some schools she was about to establish, and he, 
hearing through a friend in England that Dr. Brown was 
@ proper person to consult, wrote to him on the subjects 
and the correspondence being communicated to the Prime 
Minister at St. Petersburg, led to an invitation for Dr. 
Brown to join the ex-chaplain on the banks of the Neva, 
The doctor accepted, and receiving an answer from the 
Minister signifying that the Empress was greatly pleased 
with his decision, and had sent £1,000 to defray the ex- 
penses of his journey, he prepared for his departure, 
He left Newcastle in high spirits, made all his arrange- 
ments in London, and was on the eve of embarkation, 
when he fell ill with a sharp attack of rheumatic gout—a 
disorder to which he had been frequently subject. 
Whether it was this illness, as some have asserted, or 
whether it was a polite intimation that his services 
were not required, that prevented the fulfilment of 
his intentions, may never be accurately known. In 
either case his disappointment was intense. He 
fell into one of those melancholy moods which had 
so often afflicted him, and could not rally. 
Bequeathing the property in his books and MSS. 
to the Rev. William Hall, M.A.; of Newcastle, and 
arming his right hand with a razor, at his lodgings in Pall 
Mall, September 23, 1766, he terminated his existence. 

Our portrait of Dr. Brown is copied, by permission of 
Canon Lloyd, from an oil painting in St. Nicholas’ 
vestry, placed there probably by the doctor’s executors 
—the Rev. Nathaniel Clayton and Mr. George Ord. 





Lancelot Brown, 
LANDSCAPE GARDENER AND ARCHITECT. 


Him too, the living leader of thy pow’rs, 

Great Nature! Him the Muse shall hail in notes 

Which antedate the praise true Genius claims 

From just posterity. Bards yet unborn 

Shall pay to Brown that tribute, fitliest paid 

In strains the beauty his own scenes inspire. 
Mason’s “‘ English Garden.” 


Lancelot Brown, the most eminent landscape gardener 
of his day, who, from his constant use of the phrase ‘“‘ this 
spot has great capabilities,” became known as ‘‘ Capa- 
bility Brown,” was a native of Northumberland. He 
was descended from the Browns of Ravenscleugh, near 
Elsdon, and was born at Kirkharle, the ancestral home 
of the Loraine family, where he was baptised on the 30th 
of August, 1716. At Cambo School he received the 
rudiments of his education, and while yet a boy, develop- 
ing a taste for gardening, he was taken into the employ- 
ment of Sir William Loraine, who, at the time, was 


making extensive improvements in the surroundings of 
his mansion. From Kirkharle he went to Benwell, as 
gardener to Mr. Robert Shafto, and in 1739, or soon 
after, he entered the service of Lord Cobham, as one of 
the gardeners at his princely residence of Stowe, near 
Buckingham. There he had the opportunity of studying 
the improvements that, just before, had been effected by 
William Kent, painter, sculptor, and architect, and there 
it was that he married, and commenced his career as an 
artist gardener, architectural designer, and improver of 
pleasure grounds. 

Upon the death of Lord Cobham, in 1749, Mr Brown 
settled at Hammersmith, and became the oracle of taste 
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in all matters relating to his profession. The owners of 
ancestral piles, and the possessors of wide-spreading 
estates, sought his advice and carried ovt his plans o 
improvement. Under his supervision some of the great 
houses of the kingdom were renovated, or rebuilt, with 
tasteful regard, to comfort and convenience, and their 
environments of wood and water, garden and pasture, 
were thoroughly transformed. Straight walks and sullen 
ditches gave place to winding ways and glittering 
cascades; rectangular flower plots and clipped arcades 
were replaced by stately terraces and undulating 
shrubberies ; everywhere that which had been common- 
place and formal was supplanted by something novel, 
something unexpected. His reputation brought him 
under the notice of George II., who, although no 
special friend of art in any shape—for he liked neither 
“boetry ” nor “ bainting ”—had sufficient taste to recog- 
nise the improvements which ‘‘ Capability Brown ”. was 
effecting, and.made him his head gardener, with a resi- 
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dence at Hampton Court. This post, being one of honour 
rather than of servitude, did not require the holder to 
curtail his professional work, and he continued to plan, 
devise, and superintend extensive schemes of building and 
planting as before. For thirty years he reigned supreme 
asthe arbiter of fashion in landscape gardening, and, 
adding to genius graceful manners and good sense, was 
honoured and trusted, admitted to confidence and 
friendship by men of distinction in the highest ranks of 
society. 

Like every other innovator, Mr. Brown had to face 
criticism and to suffer reproach. Old-fashioned people 
saw with regret the trim Dutch gardening to which they 
had been accustomed ruthlessly replaced by clumps and 
belts and mazy walks, and they shook their venerable 
heads at the reckless expense which seemed to be 
involved in the change. Cowper expressed the feelings 
of many others when, in the third book of the ‘“‘ Task,” 
he thus satirised the all-powerful gardener :— 
Improvement too, the idol of the age, 

Is fed with many a victim. Lo! he comes— 
The omnipotent ician, Brown, appears. 
Down falls the venerable pile, the abcde 


Of our forefathers, a grave whisker’d race, 
But tasteless. Springs a palace in its stead. 


He speaks. The lake in front becomes a lawn, 
Woods vanish, hills subside, and valleys rise, 
And streams, as if created for his use, 

Pursue the track of his directing wand, 
Sinuous or straight, now rapid and now slow, 
Now murmuring soft, now roaring in cascades, 
E’en as he bids. Th’ enraptured owner smiles. 
*Tis finish’d ! and yet, finish’d as it seems, 

Still wants a the loveliest it could show, 
A mine to satisfy th’ enormous cost. 


Against Cowper’s detraction may be set an anecdote 
related to the Rev. John Hodgson by one of Mr. Brown’s 
disciples :— 

A young nobleman sent for him to give him a plan for 
improving the scenery about his house. After noticing 
that his employer had a numerous sy for whom he 
showed great affection, and walking with him over his 
grounds, he observed, ‘‘ My lord, your place has high 
capabilities, bu‘ your lordship must pardon me for saying 
that I cannot promise to effect as much as is wished, 
without requiring a sum which I am sure, from the 
great parentul affection your children have bestowed 
upon them, your lordship on their account will not be 
inclined to expend.” The hint was received with kind- 
ness and gratitude, and Mr. Brown went away unem- 
ployed. 

Lord Orford, in the supplement to ‘“ Pilkington’s 
Dictionary,” describes Mr. Brown as the “ restorer of 
the science of architecture,” the “father of modern 
gardening,” and “the inventor of an art that realises 
painting and improves Nature.” Repton states that 
Brown’s fame as an architect was eclipsed by his cele- 
brity as a landscape gardener, and that ‘if he was 
‘superior to all in what related to his own peculiar 
profession, he was inferior to none in what related to 
the comfort, convenience, taste, and propriety of design 
in the several mansions and other buildings which he 
planned.” Nearer home, Hodgson, describing Kirk- 


harle in his ‘* History of Northumberland,” adds :— 
“The situation is low, and shaded by a hill to the 
south ; but the magic hand of Brown contrived to 
throw the sweetest charms into the fields of the place 
of his nativity, and to convert the landscape around 
the mansion of their lord into a woody theatre of 
stateliest view.” 

Mr. Brown was appointed High Sheriff for the 
counties of Huntingdon and Cambridge in 1770, and 
filled the office with dignity and credit. His friend- 
ship with the noblemen who had employed him in 
renovating their family houses and country seats con- 
tinued till his death. One evening in 1783, as he was 
returning from an evening party at Lord Coventry’s, 
he fell in the street, and died. Lord Coventry raised 
&@ monument to his memory at Croome, and Mason, the 
poet, wrote his epitaph, with this ending :— 

But know that more than Genius slumbers here, 

Virtues were his which Art’s best pow’rs transcend ; 


Come, ye superior train, who these revere, 
And weep the Christian, Husband, Father, Friend. 


Michael Bryan, 
FINE AKT CONNOISSEUR AND AUTHOR. 

Michael Bryan, an eminent dealer in pictures, and the 
compiler of a well-known dictionary of painters and 
engravers, was born in Newcastle on the 9th April, 
1757, and received his education at the Royal Free 
Grammar School, under its great head-master, the Rev. 
Hugh Moises. Arrived at man’s estate, he went to 
London, and devoted himself to the study of the fine 
arts. In pursuit of this object he accompanied one of 
his brothers to Flanders, where he met the Hon. Juliana 
Talbot, one of the numerous sisters of Charles, sixteenth 
Earl of Shrewsbury, to whom, on the 7th June, 1784, he 
was united in marriage. 

Mr. Byran resided in Flanders till 1790, and spent 
most of his time in visiting and studying the masterpieces 
of art which were somewhat profusely scattered among 
the chief towns of that province. Returning to England, 
he settled in London, paying occasional visits to his 
native town, it would appear, for Thomas Bewick, in his 
autobiography, mentions that, when he was preparing 
his “‘History of British Birds,” Mr. Bryan lent him a 
bouk of Buffon’s to read. But his fervid admiration of 
art soon sent him back to the Continent. Being in 
Holland when an order came from the French Govern- 
ment to stop all the English residents, he was detained at 
Rotterdam. While there, he made the acquaintance of 
M. L’Abord, who, a little later, negotiated through his 
influence a sale of the Italian portion of what was known 
as the Orleans collection of pictures to the Duke of 
Bridgewater, Lord Gower, and the Earl of Carlisle, for 
£43,500. Eneas Mackenzie, in his “History of New- 
castle,” states that ‘“‘his judgment of pictures was of the 
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first order, his information extensive, and his enthusiasm 
for the sublime and beautiful in works of art of boundless 
fervour. His opinion was consequently looked up to as 
decisive of the merit or demerit of paintings, whether 
derived from the ancient masters or from the easels of 
modern genius.” 

Through the influence of the Duke of Bridgewater 
Mr. Bryan was sent to Paris in 1801, by royal authority, 
to buy such pictures from the cabinet of a celebrated 
collector, M. Robit, as he should consider worthy to be 
brought into England. Amongst his purchases on this 
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MICHAEL BRYAN. 


occasion were two well-known pictures by Murillo— 
**The Infant Jesus'as the Good Shepherd,” and ‘The 
Infant St. John with a Lamb.” Three years later he 
left the metropolis, and, as was supposed, finally settled 
down with a brother in Yorkshire. But the fine art fever 
again claimed him, and in 1812 he went back to London 
and resumed his place in the world of pictures. This 
time he launched out into literature, and, between 1813 
and 1816, published in two volumes quarto, the 
** Biographical and Critical Dictionary of Painters and 
Engravers” with which it is identified. Soon after it 
was completed Mr. Bryan entered into a fine art specula- 
tion which proved disastrous, and threw a cloud over the 
sunset of his life. He died at his house in Portman 
Place, London, from an attack of paralysis, on the 28th of 
March, 1821. 


John Bruce, 
SCHOOLMASTER,. 


At the beginning of the century, few places were 
better supplied than Newcastle with private schools for 
the education of the middle and lower sections of the 
community, At the Barras Bridge the Rev. William 
Turner, and in Pilgrim Street the Rev. Edward Prowitt, 
had flourishing boarding-schools for boys ; in Saville Row, 
in Westgate Street, and in Pilgrim Street, again, were 
half a dozen for girls; while of day schools for boys 
(taught by men with the familiar names of Tinwell, 
Somerville, Askew, Murray, &c.), there were a score, and 
for girls about half that number. Thirty-six private 
academies in Newcastle, besides the Royal Free Gram- 
mar School and the charity schools of the various 
parishes, at a time when the population of the town was 
little over 28,000, testify to the earnestness of our fore- 
fathers in the matter of education. 

Adding to the number of teachers, and increasing the 
efficiency of the instruction given, there came to New- 
castle from Alnwick two young men—Edward and John, 
sons of Edward Bruce, of that town, mason. As youths, 
they had taught a school at the foot of Pottergate, not 
far from the paternal home, where one of their pupils 
was a boy who afterwards became a famous Methodist 
Reformer and antiquary—the Rev. James Everett. 
But Newcastle offered a wider field for enterprise, and 
in the year 1793, when Edward was nineteen and John 
eighteen years of age, they migrated from the banks of 
the Aln to the shores of the Tyne. So far as can be 
learned, they engaged themselves chiefly in private 
tuition—giving lessons at the great houses in the neigh- 
bourhood. Gradually they made friends among tite local 
gentry, and were employed by such well known families 
as those of Bigge, Ibbetson, Collingwood, Rowe, and 
Ingham. When a sufficient connection had been formed, 
they opened a school at West House, Byker. 

Under the Act of Uniformity every schoolmaster who 
was not a member of the Church of England was re- 
quired to take the oath of allegiance. Edward, being the 
elder brother, made the usual declarations, and received 
the customary permit; John devoted himself more 
particularly to the out-door connection, and taught in 
schools and families. In one of the schools which the 
latter attended—that of Mrs. Wilson, in Saville Place 
(now the home of the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion)—he found a wife, The object of his affections was 
Mary, daughter of Mr. John Jack, of Golden Square, 
London, to whom he was united at St. Andrew's Church, 
on the 14th of June, 1804, The marriage proved to be a 
happy one in every respect. Amiable and clever, Mrs. 
Bruce was admirably fitted to be a helpmate to an 
earnest and accomplished man. The pair settled down in 
Newcastle with bright prospects, for John Bruce’s in- . 
dustry and enterprise had already procured for him the 
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respect and approval of prominent people in the town, 
who were able and willing to render him good service. 
He had become a member of the Newcastle Loyal 
Associated Volunteer Infantry, and was learning to serve 
his country at an important crisis ; he was a frequent con- 
tributor to the Gentlemen’s and Ladies’ Diaries, and was 
gaining reputation as a skilled mathematician at a time 
when martial ardour gave additional interest and value to 
mathematical studies. 

When John Bruce had been married a couple of 
years, his brother Edward died, and he proceeded to 
carry out an idea which he had long cherished. He 
determined to expand his school into an establishment 
which should provide for sons of the local gentry and 
commercial community of Tyneside an education ap- 
proaching to that which was given at Winchester and 
Eton, Westminster and Harrow. Mrs. Bruce entered 
heartily into the project, and on the 18th of June, 1806, 
a circular was issued announcing the commencement of 
a new Academy in Newcastle, in “‘that large and airy 
house in Percy Street, at present cccupied by Mr. 
Fishwick.” 


Mr. Bruce, although, so to speak, a born school- 
master, united to skill in teaching an uncommon capa- 
bility for business. While, therefore, happy tact and 
gentle firmness secured the goodwill of the pupils, dili- 
gence and punctuality won the confidence of parents. 
In no great while Bruce’s School became one of the 
best known, because one of the most successful, educa- 
tional institutions in the town. There “county people,” 
wealthy merchants, and successful tradesmen placed 
their sons, and there the lads received an education 
which fitted them for college, the Quayside, or the 


counter, Among them, at Midsummer, 1815, George 
Stephenson, engineman at Killingworth Colliery, placed 
his son Robert, then about twelve years old, and in 
after life the great engineer was accustomed to say 
that to Mr. Bruce’s tuition and methods of modelling 
the mind he owed much of his success, for from him 
he derived his taste for mathematical pursuits, and the 
faculty of applying it to practical purposes. 

Not only was Mr. Bruce a skilful teacher and sound 
man of business, He had another quality which helped 
his fortunes. He was an educational enthusiast. About 
the time that Percy Street Academy began to prosper, 
public interest in the matter of popular education was 
riding upon the crest of a long and wide-rolling wave, 
which (if the simile will bear it) Lancaster and Bell may 
be said to have set in motion. Every movement which 
tended to reduce into practical shape the crusade against 
ignorance had his earnest support. When, as a mark of 
gratitude and loyalty, it was deternined to commemorate 
the fiftieth year of the reign of George III. in Newcastle 
by providing for the unsectarian instruction of “ the 
lower orders of youth,” he acted as co-secretary with the 
Rev. William Turner in the arrangements out of which 
the Royal Jubilee School reared its massive pediment 
above the New Road. He officiated in the same capacity 
to the committee of management of the school, sub- 
scribed to its funds, and in the second year of its existence 
made the handsome proposal to admit into his academy 
for twelve months the boy who most distinguished 
himself in the school each year—showing thereby that 
his zeal in the cause of intellectual progress was of 
that practical sort which involves sacrifice. Another 
educational institution with which he identified himself 
was the Literary and Philosophical Society, then in the 
height of its fame and usefulness. He read few papers, 
and delivered no lectures, but he was an active member 
of the committee, and by his experience of teaching, and 
his knowledge of books, helped to make the institution 
the centre of intellectual life in Newcastle. In con- 
junction with his brother, he wrote an admirable school- 
book, entitled “‘An Introduction to Geography and 
Astronomy, by the Use of Globes and Maps; to which 
are added, the Construction of Maps, and a Table of 
Latitudes and Longitudes.” Other publications of his 
were an “Historical and Biographical Atlas,” and a 
life of his friend Dr. Charles Hutton. If time had per- 
mitted, he would probably have made other contribu- 
tions to local literature ; but, devoted to his profession, 
Mr. Bruce rarely sought change or relaxation outside 
the special work which fell within its scope. He became 
a member of the Society of Antiquaries, but took no 
prominent part in its management or in its deliberations. 
He was an elder of Clavering Place Chapel, but abstained 
from participation in the religious controversies of the 
time. Although an ardent advocate of the abolition of 
slavery in the West Indies, he kept aloof from pulitical 
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conflict, To educate youth was his mission; to that 
object he devoted all his time azd all his energies. 

Mr. Bruce died on the 31st October, 1834, at the age of 
59, and was buried in the Nonconformist cemetery at the 
top of Westgate Hill, which, a year or two before, he had 
helped to establish, and of which he was a trustee. The 
Newcastle Chronicle of the 8th November following paid 
this striking tribute to his genius, his piety, and his 
success :— 


The deceased possessed an enlarged and cultivated 
understanding, and had the comparatively rare faculty 
of communicating every variety of learning to every 
variety of intellect, in a manner which at once secured 
the respect and affection of the pupil ; and so eminently 
successful has he been as a public instructor, that a 
considerable portion of those persons who are now filling 
influential and respectable situations in this district of 
the country have been his pupils, and acknowledge with 
—_ their obligations to their departed preceptor. 

n private life he was eminently distinguished for the 
sincerity and constancy of his friendships, and for the 
exhibition of those charities which adorn and sweeten the 
family circle; and whether we contemplate him in the 
character of a husband, a father, or a master, he affords 
an example which few reach, but which it is desirable 
all should follow. 


A few days after his interment « public meeting of 
friends and pupils was held in Newcastle, at which it 
was resolved to perpetuate his memory by the erection 
of a monument, which should “express the loss society 
has sustained by his death, and stimulate posterity to 
follow his bright example.” Upon the committee 
appointed to carry the resolution into effect were such 
well-known men as the Revs. William Hawks, James 
Pringle, Richard Pengilly, and James Ever tt, Dr. 
Wightman, Messrs. Thomas and James Aunaandale, 
Thomas Cargill, R. R. Dees, John Fenwick, James 
Finlay, William Kell, William Nesham, 


societies, and promoter of innumerable schemes of phil- 
anthropy and benevolence. No small portion of the 
father’s genius fell also upon a younger son, George 
Barclay Bruce, who, having learned the profession of 
an engineer under Robert Stephenson, and filled high 
positions among great undertakings, has recently re- 
ceived the honour of knighthood. 








Blea Tarn, 









ea eed} in the English Lake District. One is at the 
& 4 Sm head of the Watendlath valley, and another is 
in Patterdale ; but it is that which nestles in a deep rocky 
hollow at the head of Little Langdale to which attention 
is now drawn. It is the Blea Tarn par excellence—the 
others being in no way comparable to it either for scenery 
or poetic associations. The name is derived from “‘blaae,” 
a Danish word meaning blue; or the Swedish word *‘ bla,” 
having the same signification. The view from the road 
looking towards great Langdale, is most impressive, the 
Langdale Pikes forming a background hardly excelled in 
any other part of England. The highest peak is known 
as Harrison Stickle, next is the Pike o’ Stickle, whilst 
the small cone to the left of the mountain group is the 
Gimmer Crag, having an almost unbroken descent of 
over 2,000 feet. The immediate surroundings of Blea 
Tarn were formerly destitute of foliage. This would 
seem to have been the condition of the district even as 
late as the time of Wordsworth. Now, however, a num- 
ber of larches are flourishing near the tarn, and on the 


aR HERE are three mountain lakelets of this name 








and Joseph Watson. Their delibera- 
tions ended in the beautiful monument 
which, from a commanding position in 
Westgate Hill Cemetery, overlooks the 
eastern end of Elswick Road, and re- 
cords the successful labours of a man 
who, “possessing an unquenchable 
ardour in the pursuit of knowledge, 
stored his capacious mind with the 
learning which could expand the in- 
tellect, invigorate the character, and 
promote the happiness of mankind,” 
enjoyed “the satisfaction of seeing 
many of kis pupils occupying dignified 
stations in the professional and com- 
mercial sections of the community.” 
The fame of Percy Street Academy 
was upheld and widely expanded for 
nearly a half century after Mr. Bruce’s 
death by his illustrious son and suc- 
cessor, now the venerable Dr. John 
Collingwood Bruce, historian of the 
Roman Wall, fellow of various learned 
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hill side, near a small farmhouse, are many trees, though 
somewhat stunted in growth. The house is certainly in a 
desolate spot. How the dwellers therein fare in the 
depth of winter can only be imagined. Wordsworth 
looked at the scene with a poet’s eye, and selected it as 
the home of the Solitary in his ‘‘ Excursion.” His stand- 
point—not the same as that selected by the photographer 
of the accompanying view, Mr. Alfred Pettitt, of Keswick 
—is supposed to have been on a ridge to the north of the 
road. It is known as ‘‘ Wordsworth’s seat,” and is 
pointed -out to visitors by the farmer who occupies the 
cottage. The view hence is scarcely less striking than 
that depicted in our engraving, including, as it does, a 
fine prospect of Bow Fell, and its frowning neighbours— 
that is providing the weather be propitious, which is not 
always the case in these higher latitudes, as the traveller 
often finds to his cost. The tarn itself presents no feature 
of interest. It is a still, solemn pool of oval shape, which 
has been described as “reflecting nothing but crags and 
clouds by day, and crags and stars by night.” Here is 
Wordsworth’s description of the scene in the “* Excur- 
sion ” :— 


Behold ! 
Beneath our feet a little lowly vale, 
A lowly vale, and yet uplighted high 
Among the mountains ; even as if the spot 
Had been, from earliest time, by wish of theirs, 
So placed, to be shut out from all the world. 
Urn-like it was in shape, deep as an urn; 
With rocks encompassed, save that to the south 


Was one small penne. where a heath-clad ridge 


Supplies a boundary less abrupt and close ; 

A quiet, treeless nook, with two green fields, 

A liquid 1 that glittered i in the sun, 

And one wont Dwelling; one Abode, no more ! 
It seemed the home of poser and toil, 

Though not of want: the little fields, a green 
By husbandry of many thrifty years, 

Paid cheerful tribute to the moorland house, 
—There crows the cock, single in his domain: 
The small birds find in spring no thicket there 
To shroud them, only from the neighbouring vales 
The cuckoo, stragmling up to the hill to 

Shouted faint ti ings of some gladder p 


The Skvlark. 


[vr SINE of our best, earliest, and most persistent 
(@ songsters, the skylark (Alauda arvensis), is 
@| almost as great a favourite of poets and 
naturalists as the nightingale. It commences to sing 
quite early in the season, and can be heard in late 
autumn, when other birds are mute, and when the 
migrants have departed for the South. Some years ago I 
heard a lark in song at half-past one o’clock on a fine 
moonlight summer’s morning, fully an hour before the 
song thrushes and blackbirds commenced to tune up. 
Unlike many of our favourite birds, the lark has but 
few common names. In England it is known as the lark 
and skylark ; in Scotland it is the laverock of the common 
people and the poets. Scottish schoolboys propound a 





kind of *‘ guess,” or conundrum, as to the dual names of 
the lark, cuckoo, and snipe, thus :— 


The cuckoo and the gowk, the laverock and the lark, 
a 4 * J the mire-snipe, how many birds is 
a 


Although six names are given, only three birds are indi- 
cated—cuckoo, lark, and snipe. 

The lark is a resident, or rather partial resident, in the 
Northern Counties. When severe weather sets in, many 
of them retreat southwards, and their places are occupied 
by birds of the same species from more Northern locali- 
ties, or from the Scandinavian countries on the other side 
of the North Sea. 


The bird is a native of the whole of Europe. It does 
not seem to penetrate as far north as the Faroe Islands, 
Iceland, and Greenland, but it is found in Asia Minor 
and North Africa. In winter, the migratory larks are 
snared in vast numbers along the North, North-East, and 
East Coasts, as also inland, and in the large towns they 
are sold by thousands for the wretched mouthful of food 
they furnish. Some time agoa large poultry and game 
dealer informed me that the bulk of his winter lark sup- 
plies were from the Yorkshire, West Lancashire, and 
Lincolnshire coasts, though both Northumberland and 
Durham contributed no small quota of slaughtered song- 
sters to tickle the palates of epicures. Many thousands 
also come from Ireland and the Continent. 

The ‘‘manners and customs” of the skylark, with its 
finely brownish-mottled plumage, are well known to most 
country residents, and its song in summer’s prime isa 
‘*joy for ever.” Mr. Duncan’s drawing is a most life-like 
representation. In early spring the birds separate into 
pairs, and are soon looking out for suitable nesting places 
in the meadows and pastures. Two broods are usually 
reared in the year—the first about the middle of June, or 
earlier if the weather be favourable; the second brood in 
late July or August. The male is rather larger and 
longer than the female, and is distinguished from its mate 
by the well-known crest on the top of the head, which is 
raised and depressed at will. As most schoolboys know, 
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the simple nest—not, however, so easily discovered—is 
placed in a hollow of the ground, usually in a grass field, 
and on the moorlands amidst the tawny bent grass. The 
nest is composed of dry grasses, the finer inside, the 
coarser outside. The eggs, usually four in number, vary 
much in form, size, and markings. Some, especially in 
the rich lowlands, are of a greyish white colour, with a 
tinge of purple, freckled all over with brownish spots, the 
darker colour being mostly concentrated at the larger 
end; but in moorland districts they are almost invariably 
dark-coloured, and marked very like those of the meadow 
pipit, which, like the lark, nests amidst the dry bent 
grass, 

Skylarks manifest great attachment to their nests and 
young, and, when incubation is in full swing, the hen 
will almost allow herself to be lifted from the nest rather 
than fly off. The bird never rises from or descends on to 
its nest. When the nest is found, there may generally be 
seen a narrow beaten track, extending often a good way 
from it, by which the birds leave and return. 

Professor Wilson (genial Christopher North) gives the 
subjoined delicious word picture of the skylark and its 
associations :—‘‘ Higher and higher than ever rose the 
tower of Belus, soars and sings the lark, the lyrical poet 
of the sky. Listen, listen! and the more remote the 
bird, the louder is his hymn in heaven. He seems, in his 
loftiness, to have left the earth for ever, and to have for- 
gotten his lowly nest. The primroses and the daisies, 
and all the sweet hill flowers, must be remembered in the 
lofty hill region of light. But just as the lark is lost—he 
and his song together—both are again seen and heard 
wavering down the sky, and in a little while he is walk- 
ing, contented, along the furrows of the braided corn, or 
on the clover lea that has not felt the ploughshare for 
half a century.” Henry Kerr. 


Garibalvi’s Sword. 





(ee) | FTER the failure of the Roman Republic 


WaA\ fa) of 1849, in whose service he had performed 
(l* ul prodigies of valour, General Garibaldi betook 
Sass himself to America, where he worked asa 
journeyman for some time in the candle manufactory of 
Signor Meucci, at Staten Island. He afterwards joined a 
few of his countrymen and went to Panama. Five or six 
times he crossed the isthmus between the Atlantic and 
the Pacific, but found nothing todo. Then he departed 
for Lima, where he got the command of a vessel, in which 
he made some voyages—to Hong Kong, the Sandwich 
Islands, and to Australia, and then round from Val- 
paraiso to Baltimore, where he obtained the command of 
another ship, the Commonwealth, a fine American clipper 
vessel of above one thousand tons burthen, carrying the 
American flag, and registered in New York, but owned 


by Italians. In this ship he sailed for Europe in the 
month of February, 1854, and in the course of the voyage 
he put into Shields Harbour, where the Commonwealth 
lay moored for a considerable time, taking in a cargo of 
coals for Genoa. 

Garibaldi having declined any public demonstration— 
for, like all heroes, he was as modest as he was brave—it 
was resolved, at a meeting held in the Lecture Room, 
Newcastle, on Tuesday, March 28th, to present him with 
an address of welcome and sympathy, accompanied with 
a sword and telescope, to be purchased by a penny 
subscription. The proposal, when made public, was re- 
ceived with great enthusiasm, demands for subscription 
lists coming from all parts of Tyneside. The presentation 
took place on board the Commonwealth, at Shields, on 
Tuesday, April 11th, the day before she sailed. The fol- 
lowing gentlemen attended as a deputation :—From New- 
castle, Thomas Pringle, Martin Jude, Joseph Cowen, 
jun., James Watson, James Charlton, John Kane, Josiah 
Thomas, Angus McLeod, William Newton, William 
Hedley; from South Shields, Soloman Sutherland, 
Robert Miller; from North Shields, Robert Sutherland, 
Thomas Hudson; from London, G. Julian Harney; also 
Constantine Lewkaski, Polish exile. Mr. Pearson, the 
general’s broker, likewise accompanied the deputation. 
The sword was a handsome weapon, with a gold hilt, on 
which this inscription was engraved :—‘‘ Presented to 
General Garibaldi by the people of Tyneside, friends of 
European Freedom. Newcastle-on-Tyne, April, 1854.” 
The telescope—made by Mr. Joseph English, Grey 
Street, Newcastle—bore the same inscription. 

The deputation being introduced by Mr. Joseph Cowen, 
jun., that gentleman said :— 

General,—We are herea deputation appointed bya meet- 
ing of the friends of European Freedom in Newcastle, to 
express to you the gratification we have experienced at see- 
ing you amongst us, and to assure you of our profound sym- 

thy for that noble cause with which you have cast the 

ortunes of your life. It is as distasteful for us to indulge 
in any complimentary apologies as I am sure it is for you 
to listen to them, yet we feel it necessary to offer a word 
or two in explanation of our proceedings. As soon as it 
became known that you were to visit the Tyne, an 
unanimous and enthusiastic desire was expressed by those 
who sympathised with the heroic struggles of your 
countrymen for their nationality and independence, to 
give you a welcome worthy of your great and well-won 
reputation as a soldier of freedom, and befitting this 
important district to offer. Your modesty would not 
permit you to accept sucha demonstration. We could 
well understand your personal dislike to such a display, 
yet we would have rejoiced at having had such an oppor- 
tunity as the occasion would have afforded of urging our 
Government to regard the insurgent peoples, and not the 
absolutist and yer yes potentates of Europe, as their 
most legitimate and faithful allies in the coming conflict, 
and of demonstrating to these said sovereigns the little 
— entertained by Englishmen for their characters and 
calling ; yet we felt that in such a matter you were first 
and alone to be consulted, and at your request the propo- 
sition was abandoned. But, being unwilling to permit you 
to leave without some memorial of your visit, we have 
chosen this private and more acceptable, but we trust no 
less significant, mode of expressing to you the deep and 


earnest sympathy entertained by the people of Tyneside 
for your country and cause. 
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Mr. Cowen then read the following address :— 


General,—Your presence in Newcastle affords an occa- 
sion for a pleasure and a duty. It is indeed a pleasure for 
us to welcome to our town the glorious defender of the 
Eternal City, the Italian patriot and hero, the friend and 
worthy helpmate of Mazzini in the holy work of Italian 
emancipation. We do welcome you right heartily. And 
in offering you with this welcome, the assurance of our 
most profound respect, we do not pretend to be conferring 
any honour upon you. The hero always honours the 
place of his sojourn. Neither do we care, by any enumer- 
ation of your gallant deeds, to justify our estimate of your 
worth. Your life and character are well known to 
Europe, and the mere name of Garibaldi is sufficient 
passport to the admiration of his contemporaries and the 
undying praise of history. Your example may also keep 
us in mind of our duty, the never-ceasing duty of at least 
encouraging by sympathetic words, if we cannot help by 
deeds, all who, like yourself and your compatriots, are 
ably eng in the struggle for the Right. We pray 
— to believe that the heart of England is with your 

taly. We, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, may take upon us 
to say so much. Whatever len won may be made by 
Cabinets, whatever may be the unhappy complications of 
diplomacy, whatever may be our popular ignorance of 
foreign affairs, the people of England can never willingly 
be a party to any policy which would sacrifice the Italian 
nation to imperial or kingly interests. We would not so 

ive the lie to our own worship of freedom. You, General, 

ave not to be told that even a people which is free from 
foreign mastery may yet not be so much its own master 
as to always rule its course in the way its feelings and its 
conscience point. Yet be sure of this: England hopes 
for Italian independence. England may Fe help it, 
when our hope ripens into earnest will. And when they 
who drive out the Austrian build up again a Republican 
capitol upon the Seven Hills, the heirs of Milton and 
Cromwell will not be the last to say, even from their 
deepest heart, God speed your work ! 


After reading the address, Mr. Cowen went on to say: 


General,—Along with this address I have to ask you to 
receive this sword and this telescope. The intrinsic 
value of these articles is but small, and to a Republican 
chieftain who is accustomed to animate his compatriots 
by deeds of personal prowess such a sword my be more 
ornamental Fm useful. But when I tell you that it is 
purchased by the pennies of some hundreds of working 
men, contributed not only voluntarily, but with enthusi- 
asm, and that each penny reprepresents a heart which beats 
true to European freedom, it will not, I think, be un- 
worthy of your acceptance and preservation. We are not 
ve in the polite phraseology of diplomacy; of the 
refined conventionalisms of courts we are ignorant; re- 
presentatives of the people, we have no costly presents to 
offer for your acceptance ; but with that simplicity which 
best befits Republicans, we ask you to receive as a token 
of our esteem the articles before us. 


Garibaldi, who was much moved by this spontaneous 
expression of good-will, replied as follows :— 


Gentlemen,—I am very weak in the English oy 
and can bit: imperfectly express my acknowledgments for 


your over t kindness. You honour me beyond my 
deserts. y services are not worthy of all the favours 
you have shown me. You more than reward me for any 
sacrifices I may have made in the cause of freedom. One 
of the people—a workman like yourself—I value very 
highly these expressions of your esteem—the more so 
because you testify thereby your sympathy for my poor, 
oppressed, and down-trodden country. Speaking in a 
strange tongue, I feel most painfully my inability to thank 
you in terms sufficiently warm. The future will alone 
show how soon it will be before I am called on to un- 
sheath the noble gift I have just received, and again 
battle in behalf of that which lies nearest my heart—the 
freedom of my native land. But be sure of this—Italy 
will one day be a nation, and its free citizens will know 
how to acknowledge all the kindness shown her exiled sons 
in the days of their darkest troubles. Gentlemen, I 


would say more, but my bad English prevents me. You 
can appreciate my feelings and understand my hesitation. 
Again I thank a from my heart of hearts, and be con- 
fident of this—that whatever vicissitudes of fortune I may 
hereafter _ through, this handsome sword shall never 
be drawn by me except in the cause of liberty. 

An interesting conversation on the aspect of affairs in 
Europe then took place between Garibaldi and his 
visitors. Subsequently, Mr. Cowen proposed the health 
of “General Garibaldi, and may the next time he visits 
the Tyne be as the citizen of an united Italian Republic,” 
Mr. Lewkaski adding that he hoped the next time he 
met him would be on the banks of the Tiber, and not the 
Tyne—a wish which the General very warmly recipro- 
cated. Mr. Harney proposed in fitting terms the health 
of ‘* Joseph Mazzini, the illustrious compatriot of Gari- 
baldi,” which was drunk with great enthusiasm. The 
deputation then surveyed the vessel, exchanged friendly 
greetings with the patriot crew, and left for South 
Shields, three hearty cheers being given for Garibaldi and 
the good ship Commonwealth as the boat passed under 
her bows. 

The crew of the Commonwealth were all exiles—most 
of them Italians who had fought under their captain in 
Rome and the Banda Oriental. Though they sailed under 
the star-spangled banner, none were American citizens. 

The following letter was penned just as the writer left 
the Tyne :— 


Ship Commonwealth, April 12th, 1854. 

My dear ns 08 ay Tho generous manifestation of sym- 
pathy with which I have been honoured by you and your 
fellow-citizens is of itself more than sufficient to recom- 
— a life of the greatest merit. Born and educated as 

have been in the cause of humanity, my heart is en- 
tirely devoted to liberty—universal liberty—national 
and world-wide—‘ora e sempre’ (now and for ever). 
oe is a great and powerful nation—independent of 
auiliary aid—foremost in human pr i—enemy to des- 
potism—the only safe refuge of the exile—friend of the 
oppressed ; but if ever England, your native country, 
should be so circumstanced as to require the help of an 
ally, cursed be that Italian who would not step forward 
with me in her defence. Your Government has given the 
Autocrat a check and the Austriansa lesson. The des- 

ts of Europe are against you in consequence. Should 

ngland at any time in a just cause need my arm, I am 
ready to unsheath in her defence the noble and splendid 
sword received at your hands. Be the interpreter of m 
gratitude to your good and generous countrymen. 
regret, deeply regret, to leave without again grasping 
hands with you. Farewell, my dear friend, but not 
adieu! Make room for me in your heart.—Yours always 
and everywhere, G. GARIBALDI. 

P.S.—At Rio de la Plata I fought in favour of the 
English against the tyrant Rosas. 


The Rev. H. R. Haweis, writing of the Battle of the 
Volturno, and quoting the words of an actor in that 
conflict, speaks of Garibaldi ‘‘ drawing his famous Eng- 
lish sword and leading the decisive charge which turned 
the fortunes of the day.” This was the sword which was 
presented to the patriot by his friends on Tyneside. An 
old Garibaldian, one of the famous Thousand of Marsala 
who effected the conquest of Sicily, states that his great 
chief in all his Italian battles constantly carried the 
weapon whose history we have here related. 
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Charms for Gengnt, 





OT many years ago it was a popular belief 
that a stone brought from Ireland possessed 
the virtue of curing cattle that had the 
- misfortune to have been envenomed by the 
bite of an adder or similar reptile. Not only were Irish 
stones held in high estimation as charms, but Irish sticks 
were alike prized. The farmer who dwelt in a valley in- 
fested with adders was fortunate if he possessed an Irish 
horse or an Irish cow; a tooth of the former would as 
effectually neutralise a sting as an Irish stone or stick, 
and a touch from the cow was equally as efficacious. Ifa 
native of Ireland made a circle with his finger around a 
reptile, it died. According to Pliny, a serpent cannot 
escape out of a circle drawn around it with an ash rod, a 
belief held in Devonshire. In Germany the sap 
of the ash tree is drunk as a remedy for serpent 
bites, whilst in Sweden the touch of a hazel-rod 
deprives serpents of their venom. The Irish charm- 
stone, however, was the most popular reptile remedy 
throughout the North of England and in Scotland, and 
the belief in its virtue may be said to yet linger in the 
secluded dales north of the Humber. 

The following evidence of the belief in the virtue of the 
Irish charm in the North of England has been gathered 
by the writer, and may be considered the remnants of a 
deeply rooted superstition in the localities referred to. 
In the month of October, 1884, I handled a once famous 
Irish stone which was in the custody of a good dame, 
residing beneath the shadow of the Old Abbey of Blanch- 
land, in Northumberland. On inquiry being made for 
the charm, a search was made in the corner of a drawer, 
and a bag, yellow with age, was carefully brought out, 
unfolded, and its contents—the Irish stone—exhibited. 
The good lady was seventy-eight years of age, and the 
charm was in the house when she married into it, forty- 
nine years before. It was the property of her husband, 
who died about twenty-nine years since, and she had heard 
him say that the stone belonged to his father. During her 
time it had been lent ‘‘all up and down” to individuals 
who had got envenomed, or had cattle so suffering, and 
she could testify that its application stopped inflamma- 
tion, as she remembered effectually rubbing the face of 
her husband, who had been stung by a bee. The charm 
which, as she had heard them tell, came from Connaught, 
is a water worn flint, lentiform, of a dark colour, blotched 
with white. This Blanchland charm had not been used 
for several years, but within the good lady’s remembrance 
it was of considerable repute, it being the only Irish stone 
in the district. According to popular belief, there is 
probably no place north of the Humber where a ‘‘ charm 
for venom” could be of more use than at Blanchland. 
The banks of the river, the Derwent, a tributary of 





the Tyne, are said to be greatly infested with adders. 
They are curiously enough called the ‘‘ Earl of Derwent- 
water’s adders,” and thereby hangs a tale, which, if not 
80 poetical as the legend of St. Patrick and the reptiles, 
is interesting in its way. Previous to the unfortunate 
earl suffering death no adders or other reptiles, so 
the story goes, haunted the banks of the Derwent. 
However, immediately the head of the earl rolled from 
the block in 1715, adders appeared in abundance on 
the river’s banks almost from the source of the stream to 
where it enters the Tyne. The Derwent partly bounds 
some of the Derwentwater estates, and here adders are 
at the present day particularly numerous. Hence the 
Blanchland charm was held in very high estimation, 
numerous applications being formerly made for it. 

An “‘oldest inhabitant ” at the head of the Wear valley, 
in the County of Durham, once informed me that he had 
had his arm rubbed with an Irish stone. When a boy 
and helping his father to build a stone wall in the 
fields, he had his thumb envenomed by some kind of 
a reptile. His father, a shrewd Scotchman, had 
previously procured a stone brought from the Emerald 
Isle by a wandering native. This charm stone was 
brought out and applied, commencing at the shoulder 
from whence the rubbing with the stone was gradually 
brought down the arm, until the pain was driven 
out. My informant was an intelligent resident who 
died five or six years ago at the age of 92 years. At 
Stanhope, in Weardale, a similar charm was kept by 
a Mrs. Clarke, who applied it to all comers with en- 
venomed limbs. The Stanhope stone, as described to 
me by a person who once had his hand rubbed with it to 
cure @ sting, was about two inches square and about an 
inch thick. A few years ago a friend informed me that 
an Irish stone existed in a house on the banks of the 
Tees, near the town of Middleton-in-Teesdale, and was 
kept expressly for the purpose of curing venom. 
Both of these charms have their history of wonderful 
cures. 

Irish sticks were also held in high estimation for 
their healing powers in the Northern dales. Seventy 
years ago Weardale possessed one owned by a per- 
son named Morley. An elderly woman, now dead, 
gave me the following particulars respecting herself and 
this wonderful stick :—When a scholar at the village 
school she had a ring-worm on her arm, and the mistress of 
the school rubbed the part affected with her gold wedding 
ring, a supposed remedy ; but the wedding ring charm 
failed, and the scholar was despatched to Morley’s. The 
famed stick, which had a great reputation in the valley, 
was brought into operation and as far as my informant 
could remember a cure was affected. Sixty odd years 
ago an innkeeper’s daughter, at St. John’s Chapel, 
got stung in the hand, whilst working in the garden. 
The hand was cured by the application of an Irish 
stick, which was about five inches long and an inch 
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thick, It was well polished, through repeated operations, 
and the charm remained at the public-house for many 
years, having almost as much practice as the village 
doctor. My informant, who died a few months 
ago, was eye witness to the operation, and was a brother 
of the young woman who was thus cured. 

The teeth of an Irish horse were evidently as efficacious 
as stones and sticks, Seventy odd years ago peats 
were largely used as a fuel by the dwellers in the 
higher reaches of the Wear valley. A Weardale resi- 
dent informed me that he remembered a lead miner’s 
wife, who, whilst stacking peats, or in local parlance, 
mooing peats, in the yard, had her hand envenomed by 
some reptile which had been amongst the peats when 
brought in from the moors. A neighbour, hearing of the 
good woman’s misfortune, sent an Irish horse tooth with 
instructions to rub it over the envenomed hand. The 
order was obeyed, a cure was effected, and the tooth, 
having added to its reputation as a charm, was kept as 
such for many long years afterwards. A farmer in the 
same district informed me that an irish horse tooth was 
for many years kept on his premises as a charm for 
venom. 

An Irish cow possesses the hidden virtue accord- 
ing to the following:—A friend in Teesdale informs 
me of a person who was envenomed by the bite of an 
ether. His hand and arm swelled to such a degree that 
he could not get his neif through his great coat sleeve but 
with difficulty. Though this was alarming, a remedy 
was looming in the distance. In Holwick village, on the 
Yorkshire side of the Tees, a farmer kept an Irish cow 
reputed to be of the right kind for working a cure. 
Thither posted the suffering man. On the patient nearing 
the farmstead, the sympathising animal trotted to meet 
him, and energetically licked his hand. The cure was 
miraculous. A relation of mine witnessed some sixty 
years ago an extraordinary result of this virtue in Irish 
cattle. Large herds of these animals are driven through 
Northumberland to the Southern markets. They 
were frequently depastured for a night at Redesdale 
in one particular pasture which was infested with 
adders. One morning, after a drove of Irish cattle had 
departed, hundreds of dead adders, as witnessed by my 
friend, were found on the ground. The belief is that if 
an adder gets on to where an Irish cow has been lying it 
cannot get off, but dies. As previously stated, adders 
abound on the banks of the Derwent in North- 
umberland. At a place called Ackton, close to this 
stream, cows frequently get envenomed in the pastures. 
A dweller, having a cattlegate on a neighbouring farm, 
called Winnoshill, bought an Irish cow, and, fortunately 
for the owner, no reptile would touch it. My informant 
was an observing man. He had seen eight young adders 
bolt into the mouth of their parent and disappear on 
being suddenly surprised ! 

Wit1am Morey Eccuxstone. 





The Belabal Papers. 





R. JOHN ROBINSON, a tradesman of New- 
} castle, was fortunate enough, in the course of 
the year 1888, to rescue from destruction a 
large mass of documents which throw more or less light 
on the history and doings of the famous Northumbrian 
family of the Delavals. Some account of this family has 
already been given in the Monthly Chronicle (see vol. i., 
p. 437); but we are concerned now with what we may 
fairly describe as the Delaval Find. 

The finder himself has explained to the Society of 
Antiquaries the nature of the documents he has saved 
from oblivion. The late Dr. Charlton, about twenty 
years ago, made mention, in an interesting lecture on 
‘Society in Northumberland in the 17th Century,” of 
the thousands of papers belonging to the Delaval family 
which were preserved at Ford Castle, among which 
were letters from nearly all the principal families of the 
North of England, as well as from the leading literary 
men of the last century. Ever since the delivery of Dr. 
Charlton’s lecture, said Mr. Robinson, local historians 
had longed to have an opportunity of inspecting the 
collection at Ford. Yet during all these years there had 
been a vast pile of letters, despatches, and old records 
lying in a roofless warehouse at Old Hartley, not a dozen 
miles from Newcastle. Some few of these had been 
reduced to a decomposed mass of pulp, through the 
action of the winters’ snows and summers’ rains of 
more than fifty years. It was only by a portion of the 
roof falling upon the old papers that any of them had 
been preserved. Among these were the great seal of 
Henry VII., the privy seal of James I., an autograph 
of Queen Anne, and an autograph of the ill-fated Karl of 
Derwentwater. 

It was through the courtesy of Mr. Lumsden, agent to 
the Marchioness of Waterford, that Mr. Robinson was 
allowed to collect what he thought would be of any 
interest. He began his labours among a vast collection of 
ledgers, tabulating the wages paid to the various work- 
men engaged in constructing Seaton Sluice a hundred 
years ago; but, as he turned over ledger after ledger and 
countless piles of vouchers, he began to pick up packets 
of private letters of the Delavals, Irish State papers, and 
Admiralty despatches to Capt. Delaval, with innumer- 
able receipts for legacies and annuities paid to almost 
every family in Northumberland of any importance, 
together with the cost of cows bought at Hexham and 
Morpeth in the year 1590, as well as receipts for the 
daily articles used in castle and cot from time im- 
memorial. 

The following is an extract from one of the family 
letters written by Mrs. Astley (Rhoda Delaval), probably 
in 1751 :-— 

Yesterday se’nnight we were all at Newcastle assembly. 
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There was a great deal of good company. It was the 
day of the Mayor’s feast. Ridley is Mayor. My Lady 
Blackett was there, and made many inquiries after you. 
My Lord Ravensworth dined here the other day. We 
have pitched the tent by the sea-side. It is p in the 
great oval in the garden, all the warm weather, where we 
drink tea every afternoon. I imagine you have heard 
that Mr. Bailey is dead. Mrs. Symms says he left ten 
thousand pounds. He died of a fever. It is surprising 
to know what great cures have been done by Dr. James’s 
powders. Here asad fever has gone round the country. 
All who have taken it have recovered. I believe I told 
= that Sir John Grey is quite well, and seven more at 

artley that have taken the powders are cured of very 
sad fever after they had been light-headed some days. 


The same lady writes again :— 


Tinmouth and Cullercoates are much in fashion ; not a 
room empty. My —— Ravensworth and my Lady 
Clavering were a month at Cullercoates bathing. My 
Lady Swinburne and Miss Swinburne are gone to live at 
York. I must leave off, as it is chapple Sunday, though 
I am in a very scribbling humour. e shall have a very 
thin congregation to-day. It is the first Sunday divine 
service has been performed at Mr. Ridley’s chapple at 
Blyth, and curiosity will carry most of the people thither. 


The old letters abundantly confirm the popular stories 
about the amusements at Seaton Delaval. George 
Delaval, writing to his brother Thomas in February, 
1753, says:—‘‘It was in the Daily Advertiser that 
upwards of four thousand gentlemen and ladies had been 
assembled at Seaton Delaval to see the rope dancers.” 
Mrs. Astley writes in December :—*‘ Bob has undertaken 
to entertain us with a pantomime entertainment of his 
own composing these Christmas holidays. He has taken 
in most all the people in the house as performers. I 
fancy it will be a very curious sight.” Later, she informs 
her correspondent how the affair had gone off :—“* Bob 
has performed his pantomime entertainment before a 
great number of county folk, who showed their approba- 
tion by great fits of laughter.” 

Much theatrical and other gossip of the time is con- 
tained in the following letter from Foote, the actor and 
dramatist of Dr. Johnson’s day :— 


London, March 13. 

In the North. What d’yedo in the North when you 
are wanted in the West? On the 24th instant appears a 
Farce of ss H’ble Servant, which without the power- 
ful aid of such Freinds as Mr. Delaval will I fear en- 
counter a most disastrous Destiny. 

The Recorder of your Town of Newcastle has lately oc- 
casiond a small inflammation at Court. About four months 
since he dind with Ld. Ravensworth, and takeing up a 
soummeges which mentiond the Bishop of Glouscester as 
the Bishop of Chichesters successor in the Prince of Wals’s 
family, declard that was the seccad great officer about 
the Prince whom he had formerly known to drink 
treasonable Healths, Andrew Stone being the other. 

Ravensworth made a Report of this to the Cabinet 
Council, which the two delinquents with the Solicitor- 
General, he being equally culpable, were ordered to 
attend; sundry examinations were , of what nature 
has not transpird; the result of all is that the sub- 
—- loyal attachment of these Gentlemen should 
obliterate the stain of their former principles, and the 
prosecution be branded with the ignominious titles of 
groundless, trifling, and vexatious. 

There is no news but what the papers will meng ree 
but we have long and pompous accounts of the Tilts, 
tournements, tumblings, and Bull-baitings at Seaton. 
Your Uncle Price says Mr. Pelham has hired the two 
danceing Bears to transmitt to your Brother by way of 


keeping him in the country till the Parliament is up, and 
Chitty swears that the coliers at Billinsgate imploy all 
their Leizure hours in flinging of Somersets. You must 
expect the Wits to be arch, but I dont know how to take 
your calling me one, in your last, as I know in what light 
_ men of Bussness regard that Character, but I give you 
eave to think of me as you please in every other respect, 
provided you do me Justice in one Article, that Iam & 
ever shall be Dear Mr Delaval’s 
Most obligd & obedt Servt 
Samu. Foorr. 


Another letter of Foote’s, as ill-spelt as the one just 
quoted, is addressed to Mr. John Delaval. It will be 
seen that the dramatist mixes up some scandal with his 


theatrical small talk :— 
Pal Mal, Jany. 17th. 

I am sorry Dear Mr. Delaval should suppose he wants 
a subject to interest and entertain me, whilst he has it in 
his power to communicate his own happiness, &c., and 
that of his family. To the latter you have this morning a 
collateral addition by the birth of a Son to Miss Roach.* 

The Theatres have each producd a pantomime. That 
of Covent Garden is the Sorcerer, revivd with a new 
piece of Machinery that is elegantly designed and happily 
executed. The subject is a Fountain. The Genii of 
Drury Lane has some pretty contrivances, but the 
Inspector complains of its being barren of Incidents, 
defective in the plan, and improbable in the Denoue- 
ment. We have had no new Comedys but one given by 
Mr. Weymondsel and his Lady, Jo. Child is gone to 
France, the frail fair one turnd out of Doors,and a suit for 
a Divorce commencd. Francis’s Tragedy called Con- 
stantin is to be acted at Covent Garden. A Comedy 
called the Gamester is soon to be played at Drury Lane. 
Iam writing the English Man at Paris for Macklyn’s 
benefit. The Attorney General is to be made a Peer, the 
Solicitor Attorney, and York Solicitor General. 

This is all the news I have now to offer, and, indeed, 
all that I have to say, except that 

I am most sincerely yours, 
SAML. Foote. 


The scale and magnificence of the private theatricals 
given by the Delavals can be best understood by the cost 
of one of the entertainments at Seaton Delaval. Here is 
a financial record which Mr. Robinson has discovered 
among the wreckage at Hartley :— 


ESTIMATE or EXPENCE es + el atSEATON DELAVAL 
BR. 1, 





Ibs. £s. D 
6 Hams Ornamented, at a mean 20Ib. each, 120at 7d... 310 0 
2 Do. Swann and Boar’s Head,20lb. ea. 40at7d... 13 4 
6 Turkey pyes, calculated at 12s. each................ 312 0 
6 Ox tongues ornamented, 2s. 6d. p. ........ se eeee eens 015 G 
plain, Th. - -seeeceessesnséweed 050 
2 Fillets Veal, Sjbs. each, 10lbs. at 6d. ..............4- 050 
8 Plates of Collard Beef,atl/6p.  .. 22... eee eee 012 0 
4 Aspeaks, contg 40 smelts in strong sauce, 3s. p. .... 012 0 
52 Fowls includg Baisting, &c., compd 1/6 p. .........+ 318 0 
12 lbs. Butter, estimated for ornamentg Hams, &. .... 012 0 
6 lbs. Hog’s lard for Swann, &c., 8d. ..........60 ee eee 040 
12 Lobsters, at 9d. p........ 090 
16 Plates of Jellys, 2/6.... 200 
14 Do. Blomonge, 2s. 180 
7 Large and small Savoy Cakes, at 5s. p. ...........+++ 115 0 
10 Apple Tarts, = witemssenanee 015 0 
(I. cidicinenkebsgeneenanaceonssenes 0 6 8 
30 Apricot Tartletts, Sd. p. .......ccccccccececeeccecees 076 
Di Strawberry Go, BA. pr. 2... ccccccccccccsccccccccces 040 
SEU GE BLED ccccccccsccccseccocesonccens 068 
Confectionery acct. for cakes and Sundry sweet-\| 4 g 9 
meats, MOttos, HC., HC. 0... eee ee ee eees cece 
Cakes charged by Mr. Nuthwaite ...............+++ 017 6 
200 Golden pippins, , and 89 oranges, 10s. 6d......... 019 6 
10 Plates of Blanched Almonds and Raisins, ls. 6d. p.. 015 0 
24 do. of Figs, French Plumbs, &c., at 4d p......... 080 
White Bread used and crumbled away, &c., 
SE FeO Tc cccccteccctvcscoscccsecevvcsecoecs 100 





* See Monthly Chronicle, 1888, p. 283. 
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1 Pye left nearly whole 

: = Savoy Cake 

Swann and Boar’s Hd. nearly whole 
-~ 4 of the Confectioner’s Articles 


left 
Jellys, none of consequence. 


Beef for Gentlemen’s servts., drivers, &c., 
abt. 112 Ibs. at 4d. 

Bread for do. 
abt. 4 loaves 2s. p. 


Hay for abt. - ~~ computed 8d. p... 
Oats for 3d. p. 


5 Ibs, a for Chandelliers, &., 23. 6a... 
3ibs. do. for Side Tables, &.” 


s Mold Candles for stage Candlesticks, 


Musicians su 
Painter and Horse hire, about 
Chaise Hire for Musicians, about.... 


bar 94 in kitchen, meat & wages, 6 days, 1s. 


p- 
Do. inhouse 3days, do... 
3 Joiners, 1 Day, each 2s, 
3 Labrs. taking care Horses, &c., 1s. 6d. 
2 Turners Waiters supd. will have $1 is ine Pp. 
Mr. Carr shd. 
Geo. Boiston 3 days assistingin House, ls. 6d.p. 


2 Fidlers for the dance after supper 


o!Noooo 


Sundry Wines, Spts., & Ale, &. 


Tea, 10s. 

Coffee, 4s. 

~~‘ ¥ for Mull’d Wine, at 13d 
Do. for Tea, Coffee, &., upstairs, 164d. 
Do. for nae 1d. 

mons for Do., 14d 

Moist Sugar tor Coffee, 94d. 

& Quarts Cream, 9 
24 Eggs 


CHD C0 OCOD 
> eon 
POPOOEHNCS 


6 Ibs. Com. Cands. Extra for House, Stables, &c. 


14 Own Ffamy. Supr. 148. & Tea 7s. dedt. ......00seceee 
neat Expence £66 7 24 
The last letter from Mr. Robinson’s collection it is 
necessary to quote here was evidently written by a poor 
Grub Street hack. Thomas Switzer’s grovelling appeal 
for the honour of a bow from the wealthy Mr. Delaval is 
of a piece with his boast that he is already in great 
reputation from having been seen to walk with him in 


Vauxhall. 
13th May. 
Sr,—I have brought two of my Friends, Collins and 
honest master Randolph, to wait on you. I hope you will 
find something in the former as a Lyric; and (if I havea 
right notion of your taste) am confident that, notwith- 
standing the quaintness of the times, in which h Donne and 
others his contemporaries hew’d out every line they wrote, 
you will desire a better acquaintance with the latter. A 
good critic in beauty can discover many fine features 
under the monstrous ruffs and ons with which all 
our old pictures are crouded and d 
As G. Hervey’s letter to Sr. T. nmer is difficult to 
be met with, I have ventur’d to, make him of the partie ; 
and if you can have the patience to read a morgeau of 
mine written when 1 was a mere boy, under a love dis- 
es, I shall be glad to know whether you can 
d any drift or meaning in it, for I seriously declare, 


after having perused it lately (for *twas by mere accident 
I recover’d it) two or three times, I cannot find out what 
I aim’d at by such a reverie. 

I have read the Goosequill twice since I have oe 
with very great satisfaction, and agree with D Hil, 
that the Monody is as fine a piece of ridicule as ies Leste 
appeared. I am to spend a classical hour or two with 
him this week, and we both wish you wou’d be so kind 
as to give us the favor of yr company. If you shou’d 
come to Vauxhall sd night this week, yr chariot must of 
necessity pms by My lodgin which are at Mr. Robt. 
Carsan’s, eon in Lambeth, where I shou’d be obliged 
to you for a lew as you go by the window. I am alread 
in great reputation, from having been seen to walk 
privately with you in the Gardens. 

Iam Sr 
Yr most oblig’d & obedt. Sert. 
THomas SwITzER. 


HINT TAKEN FROM THE GOOSEQUILL. 
A Lady sent lately to one Dr Drugg 
To come in an instant and clyster her pugg, 
As a Fair-one commanded he came at the word 
And did the grand office in tyewig and sword. 
The affair being ended so sweet and so nice 
He held out his hand with—a—you know M’em my price; 
Yr price? says my Lady—why Sr ’tis a brother, 
And Doctors must never take fees of each other. 


Che North-Country Garland 
of Song. 


Bo John Stokoe, 





CAPTAIN BOVER. 

Nq| URING the greater portion of the eighteenth 
century, when all the nations of Europe 
were in deadly conflict with each other, 

= conscription enabled the Continental Powers 
to aii soldiers for their armies, while the English 
Government had in turn to resort to the ‘“‘Law of 
Impress ” to procure seamen to man their ships of war, 
the Royal Navy being then, as now, the right arm of 
England. This oppressive and unpopular law, when 
brought into operation, naturally created an uneasy 
sense of individual danger amongst the sailors, keelmen, 
and all workers on Tyneside whose avocations partook 
of a nautical character, and were made still more hateful 
by the arbitrary and cruel acts of the officials to whom 
had been entrusted the carrying out of these laws. 
Determined resistance, resulting in rioting and blood- 
shed, often followed the arrival of a vessel of war in the 
Tyne “‘On His Majesty’s Service” on the commence- 
ment of a press. 

Only a few songs expressive of the popular feeling on 
the doings of the press gang have survived the days of 
their interest, and these are nearly all in an incomplete 
form ; but the short ballad of Captain Bover is one of 
the best. 

The following account of the press gang, and of its 
chief, by Mr. Richard Welford, appeared not long since 
in the Newcastle Weekly Chronicle :— 

The first commission for the impressment of seamen 
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was issued in the reign of Edward III. (1355), and upon 
occasions of emergency the practice continued down to 
recent times. Upon the Tyne, where the oversea coal 
trade furnished an excellent training ground for seamen, 
the system of forced service fall with remarkable 
—— : a aa with a < riot and 
violence occasion oS eae « the press gang 
at Shields and Newcastle. Performing obnoxious duties, 
aided by spies and informers, the officers and men of the 
impress service were hated by the seafaring and riverside 
people with an intensity of abhorrence that knew no 
limit. ‘“* Retaining a vivid recollection of the scenes of 
impreasment which I have witnessed in my youth in 
the streets of this very town,” writes Mr. Salmon 
(‘*South Shields: Its Past, Present, and Future”), “‘the 
screams of the women and the shouts and imprecations 
of the men, and the curses of the press gang who were 
tracking like bloodhounds the flying steps of some un- 
happy sailor, just returning perhaps in joy and expecta- 
tion to his wife and children after an absence of years, 
I cannot wonder at the abhorrence of the impress 
service which alwa — among the North- 
Country seamen.” To drub the gang, to outwit it, to 
escape from its clutches, to tar and feather its minions, 
were considered highly meritorious achievements, which 
often found expression in stirrmg rhyme and thrilling 
narrative. 

During the war with America, the Regulating Captain 
of the port of Newcastle, as the h of the impress 
service here was Officially designated, was John Bover. 
He had been a captain in the Royal Navy, had seen 
service, and was a brave and gallant officer. While he 
remained in office, the barbarous system over which he 

resided was carried out with tact and discretion. Aided 
y his lieutenant, Cuthbert Adamson, father of John 
Adamson the antiquary, he made the forces under his 
command respected as well as dreaded, for, although he 
could not at all times restrain the eagerness of his sub- 
ordinates to rescue men, he did his spiriting gently, and 
accompanied by as little hardship as the nature of the 
service permitted. With the one exception of the song, 
no ill-feeling towards Captain Bover displays itself in 
eside literature ; no local annalist associates his name 
with discreditable incidents; no local poet perpetuates 
disagreeable episodes of his life in scathing rhyme. 
Among the official cl the municipal authorities, and 
the leading people in Newcastle, he was held in high 
estimation. 

When he died (May 20, 1782), aged 68 years, he was 
honoured by a public funeral, “‘as a testimony of his 
meritorious services to his king and country.” a 
informs us that the East York and estmorland 
Militias, with their bands joined, marched from the 
parade to the house of the deceased in the Bigg Market, 
where the rank and file divided and lined the street to St. 
Nicholas’ Church. First came Grenadiers with reversed 
muskets; the beadles of St. John’s and St. Nicholas’ 
with covered staves ; bands playing the ‘**‘ Dead March,” 
with covered drums; the boatswain and crew of the 
deceased’s barge; then the corpse, the pall borne by eight 
naval cthewns Lines. Adamson, R.N., chief mourner, and 
other mourners; the ensigns of the militia, and of the 
26th Regiment from Tynemouth ; lieutenants, captains, 
and colonels, General Beckwith and Lord Adam Gordon ; 
the Sheriff, Aldermen, and Recorder of Newcastle ; the 
Mayor, with his attendants, and a battalion. In the 
churchyard the Grenadiers fired three volleys, ‘‘and 
thus,” adds Sykes, ‘“‘did navy, military, and civil, with 
many thousands of people of all ranks, with the most 
minute decorum, pay the last tribute to the remains of a 
good and gallant officer, and a worthy man.” 


Captain Bover was Regulating Oaptain of the Port of 
Tyne for twenty-four years at least. There is in Mr. 
Joseph Crawhall’s possession a letter from the War 
Office to the Commander of the Land Forces at New- 


castle, as follows :— 
War Office, 19th yt 1759. 
Sir,—The Right Honble. the Lords of the Admiralty 
having represented to me that Capt. Bover, who is em- 


ares in raising men at Newcastle, will soon have a 
sufficient number of Men to send round, and their Lord- 
ships having desired that he may havea Party of Soldiers, 
consisting of a t and twelve Men to go up with 
them, in case the Men should be mutinous, I desire you 
i pleased to comply with their Lordships’ request, 
when applied to by Capt. Bover for that suspen —t have 
the honour to be, Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 
BaRRINGTON, 
To Major-General Whitmore, Newcastle. 


The Rev. Dr. Bruce informed the writer some ycars 
ago that he had heard Oaptain Bover was of French 
extraction, and that the family name was ‘‘ Bouvier.” 

The tune was taken down by the late Mr. Thomas 
Doubleday from the singing of a street musician, but he 
was unable to recover more than one verse of the ballad. 
In his opinion the melody was undoubtedly Northum- 
brian, and he thought could be traced back as far as the 
latter part of Queen Anne’s time or the accession of the 
Hanover family. It is a tender and beautiful air, 
enough to deserve the best efforts of a Burns to fit it 
with appropriate verse. 
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daur-macome a- shore for Bov-er and his gang. 


Whitton Tower, Rathburp. 





| has long been the residence of the Rectors of 

: Aad Rothbury, stands at a short distance west 
from the smal! but pleasant village of Whitton, about 
half a mile south from Rothbury. Like several other 
parsonage-houses in Northumberland, it was formerly 
a very strong castlet, and formed part of a range of 


AW HITTON TOWER, anciently Whetton, which 
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towers which extended from Hepple, about five miles 
further west, to Warkworth at the mouth of the Coquet. 
These towers are now all in ruins except Whitton, which 
has always been inhabited. In 1381, Earl Gilbert 
Humfranville or Umfraville died possessed of the manor 
in which it is situated, and which his widow conveyed in 


marriage to the first Lord Percy, by one of whose 
descendants it was given in exchange to the Rectory of 
Rothbury for the old hall and glebe of that benefice, 
“which lay intermixed through the demesne of Rethbury.” 
The walls of the tower, at the foundation, are eleven feet 
thick ; in the kitchen, nine; in the bed-chambers, six. 
A vaulted cellar beneath is supposed to have been used as 
a refuge for the cattle in the event of a Scottish inroad or 
border raid previous to the Union of the Crowns. In this 
cellar there is a deep well, which supplied the inmates 
with water when the place was besieged or blockaded. 
The tower has been frequently repaired and beautified, 
and is now an elegant and commodious edifice. The Rev. 
John Thomlinson, Dr. Thomas Sharp, the Rev. William 
Birdmore, and the Rev. Dr. Drummond, who successively 
held the living during the last century, expended many 
thousands of pounds in enlarging the buildingand beautify- 
ing the surrounding grounds; and the two Vernon-Har- 
courts, sons of Edward, Lord Archbishop of York, made 
many improvements about the place during their incum- 
bencies, at a cost, it is said, of something like four thousand 
pounds. The Rector of Rothbury (now the Rev. A. O. 
Medd) is lord of the manor of Whitton by virtue of his 
office, and entitled by ancient custom to “command the 
freeholders to work for him so many days in the year at 
the hay and corn harvest.” 


Rectar Gray: a HunverlanD 
Worthy. 





VISIT to Sunderland Church cannot fail to 

recall the memories of half a century back, 

</- when the Rev. Robert Gray, M.A., was 
interred in the old churchyard. Mr. Gray had held 
the rectory of Sunderland for eighteen years, during 
which time he was indefatigable in his pastoral 
labours, so as to merit and obtain the most sincere 
respect of the whole body of his parishioners, whether 
they belonged to the Established Church or not. 
During the terrible cholera visitation, he showed an 
example which only few of his clerical brethren were 


The Revd Robl Cray M4. 


brave enough to follow, visiting the filthy slums where 
the plague prevailed most fatally, and ministering 
to the material as well as the spiritual wants of the 
poor patients to whose bedsides he came without 
shrinking. No wonder that the common people, who 
found in him a warm friend, ever ready to sacrifice his 
own ease and comfort for their special welfare, looked 
up to him with feelings surpassing common reverence, 
and that the name of Rector Gray is still current 
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amongst them as designating one who was a model of 
sacerdotal excellence. 

Mr. Gray’s father was a jeweller in London, into whose 
debt the Duke of York ran deeply, and who at 
length got his bill settled out of a Parliamentary 
grant voted to that illustrious scapegrace. Mr. Gray 
himself came to the North in 1816, as evening lecturer to 
his uncle, Dr. Gray, Rector of Bishopwearmouth ; and he 
acquitted himself so well in this comparatively humble 
capacity that when he got the presentation to Sunderland 
parish, from Bishop Barrington, in 1819, on the death of 
the Rev. John Hampson, the people all congratulated 
themselves on having so earnest and diligent a man as he 
was to labour amongst them, ‘in season and out of 
season,” as they felt sure he would do. And they were 
not disappointed. An old lady (now ninety-three years 
of age), relates that she has seen him carrying a 
lantern and a basket, on a round of visits to 
the poor families at night, when few people could 
have faced the stormy and inclement weather; and 
many an aged person, who may have been cheered by 
these kindly visits, or whose relatives may have bene- 
fited by them, could, doubtless, tell the same tale. Mr. 
Gray married a lady belonging to Sunderland, daughter 
of Mr. Rowland Webster, of the Deptford Patent 
Ropery, and sister of Mr. Christopher Maling Webster, 
of Pallion Hall. 

This benevolent and popular clergyman died of a 
fever, caught in visiting the sick, on the 11th of February, 
1838, aged forty-eight years. His funeral took place on 
the 20th, and old residents say that “‘there never was 
such a funeral in the town as Rector Gray’s.” The 
Sunderland Beacon wrote of it as follows :—‘‘ There could 
not be less than between twenty and thirty thousand 
individuals assembled on the solemn occasion. The 
working classes appeared in their best apparel; and all 
classes and degrees seemed impressed with feelings of 
Geep emotion, as the solemn and sublime spectacle moved 
slowly along.” The funeral train was composed of up- 
wards of seven hundred of the principal inhabitants of 
the town, a great number of carriages of the neighbouring 
gentry, and a detachment of the 30th Regiment then 
quartered in the barracks. Both Jews and Catholics 
marched amongst the mourners. A subscription was 
commenced shortly afterwards for erecting a memorial to 
the deceased, and the sum received amounted to nearly 
£800. One-third of the fund was expended on the erection 
of a statue of Carrara marble, which was placed in 
the church entrance, under the tower, in March, 1840. 
The remainder of the fund was invested as an endow- 
ment for the Sunderland Parcchial Schools, situated 
round by the Moor, which were thenceforth called the 
**Gray Schools.” 

The sketch which accompanies this article is copied 
from a portrait (the only one we have seen) made by a 
wandering artist at the time the Rector was living. It 


originally belonged to Mrs. Burton, one of the aged 
inmates of the old Almshouses, Church Street, Sunder- 
land. 


Motes and Conmmentaries, 





THE GREENHOW AND MARTINEAU 
FAMILIES. 

In the January number of your interesting Monthly 
Chronicle, I observe, on page 44, an error in the paragraph 
regarding the Greenhow family. As the daughter of 
Dr. Thomas Michael Greenhow, perhaps you will permit 
me to state that his youngest sister, Sarah, became the 
wife, not of a brother, but of a cousin, of Mrs. T. M. 
Greenhow and Harriet Martineau. Mr. George Mar- 
tineau was a son of David ; the two ladies were daughters 
of Thomas Martineau. David and Thomas were, respec- 
tively, the second and the youngest sons of David Mar- 
tineau, of Norwich, a physician of Huguenot descent. 

Frances ExizasetH Lupron, Leeds. 


THE WATCHMAN’S RATTLE. 
The need of the watchman’s rattle which is shown in 
the accompanying sketch is well enough illustrated 


in the following lines taken from an old bacchanalian 
song :— 

We'll break windows, we'll break doors, 

The watch knock down by threes and fours, 

Then let the doctors work their cures, 

And tinker up their bruises ; 

We'll beat the bailiffs out of fun, 

We'll make the mayor and sheriffs run ; 

We are the boys no man dares dun, 

If he regards a whole skin. 


The sound of the rattle, harsh and loud, could hardly 
fail to bring assistance if law-abiding folks were within 
hearing. 

The particular instrument figured above has been pre- 
sented to the Sunderland Museum by Mr. John Moore, 
of Beckenham. Some ‘‘old Charley” of the year 1820 had 
been obliged to give it up during a row at the foot of 
George Street (in High Street), Sunderland. A watch- 
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man’s box was placed somewhere near the present 
Exchange, and more than once it was found turned on its 
face, with the tenant underneath. The number of * the 
watch ” was but small, and the men employed were old, and 
sometimes portly, thus giving special advantages to young 
fellows “‘out for a lark,” J. G. B., Sunderland. 
ALNWICK’ CORPORATION, 

A correspondent calls my attention to a misstate- 
ment which occurs in the paper on ‘‘ Football in the 
North,” p. 55, as to the borough of Alnwick being 
still unreformed. I confess that I must have been 
“oblivious,” like Dominie Sampson, when I wrote to 
that effect. For Alnwick wav one of the places to which 
the Commissioners, appointed in 1876 to inquire into 
such municipal corporations as were not subject to the 
Municipal Corporation Acts then in force, considered 
that these Acts should be applied. In pursuance of this 
recommendation an Act was passed (46 and 47 Vict., 
c. 18), cited as the Municipal Corporations Act, 1883; 
and in accordance with its provisions ‘‘ the chamberlains, 
common council, and freemen” of Alnwick were recon- 
stituted as a corporate body, in the same way as if they 
had been mentioned in schedule B of the Municipal” 
‘ Corporations Act, 1835. But this corporate body pos- 
sesses no magisterial authority, the town being still 
within the jurisdiction of the county magistrates. 

W. Bz 


Porth-Countryp Mit& Bunaur, 





A TERRIBLE FRIGHT. 

A boiler explosion occurred recently in the neighbour- 
hood of Dunston, happily unattended by injury to any 
of the workmen. A man who happened to be very near 
the scene of the accident got a terrible fright. Rushing 
up to one of his mates, he exclaimed in his terror :—“‘ Is 
aa onny warse?” to which his mate replied : ‘* No, thoo’s 
aall reet.” Whereupon he added: ‘“‘Man, aa thowt aa 
wes deed!” 

FLIGHTING PIGEONS. 

A pitman was about to “ flight ” a favourite pigeon 
near the Central Station, Newcastle, when a policeman 
came up and told him no pigeon had to be flighted there, 
because of blocking the road up. The miner, pulling out 
his watch to see the time to a second, said to his pet bird, 
as he threw it on the flags, “‘Mind, Bessy, ma bonny 
bairn, thoo hes not to flee: se waak hyem, and say it’s 
aall Bobby if thoo dissent win !” 

SHAMPOOING. 

A few days ago, in Blyth, two or three young ladies 
met while out shopping, and the conversation turned on 
the all-important event, to them, of the annual full and 
fancy dress ball. Said one young lady to another : ‘‘I sup- 


pose you and your sister will be going?” ‘Oh! yes,” was 
thereply. ‘‘ Whois going to chaperone you?” “I beg your 
pardon?” ‘* Who is going to chaperone you?’ A pause 
—then, suddenly seeing it, as she thought—‘‘Oh! we 
always do our own hair !” 

SLOW LOCOMOTION. 

An express train in a fog is, of course, anything but an 
expeditious vehicle of travel. The other day, a market 
woman, with her basket of butter and eggs, was heard 
grumbling aloud to herself, as the train cautiously felt 
its way on the line from South Shields to Newcastle. 
‘Stopping agyen! A bonny express! It’s waaking noo; 
onnyway, aa could waak as fast!” As the train 
approached Gateshead, it jolted over the points, where- 
upon she laughed and said: “It’s trotting noo !” 

THE MARTYRED UNCLE. 

An old lady, known as Jenny Latimer, resides not a 
hundred miles from Newcastle. One day a friend, 
referring to her name, asked her if she was any relation to 
Latimer the martyr, who was burnt at the stake. 
** Wey,” said she, ‘‘aa’s not sartin aboot it; but aa had 
an uncle whe wes aythor scaaded or bornt !” 


Porth-Country Obituaries, 





Mr. John James Clay, a prominent member of the 
Masonic body at Sunderland, died on the 16th January, 
at Ventnor, Isle of Wight, whither he had removed for 
the benefit of his health. The deceased, who was 48 years 
of age, was a son of Mr. John Clay, of Herrington Hall. 

On the 20th of January, Mr. Benjamin Carr Lawton, 
at one time an extensive contractor, died at his residence, 
Fern Avenue, Newcastle, at the age of upwards of 70 
years. A native of Dewsbury, he came to this district 
when a young man, as a member of the firm of Rush and 
Lawton, who constructed part of the Newcastle and Ber- 
wick Railway. Subsequently he obtained the contract 
for the masonry work in connection with the High Level 
Bridge and its approaches, and afterwards was engaged 
in making the branch railway between Haltwhistle and 
Alston. The most important undertaking with which 
Mr. Lawton was associated, however, was the construc- 
tion of the piers at the mouth of the Tyne; but after the 
works had been in progress for several years, differences 
arose, and the Commissioners assumed the control them- 
selves. These disputes led to a long and most costly 
arbitration, resulting in a verdict for Mr. Lawton for a 
largesum. The last contract upon which the deceased gen- 
tleman was engaged was that for the construction of the 
Team Valley Railway between Gateshead and Durham. 

Mr. Thomas Kay, who had been a member of the Mid- 
dlesbrough Town Council since 1872, and an alderman 
from 1886, died at Linthorpe on the 20th of January. 

On the 24th of January, Mr. Alderman Edward Lucas 
Pease, of Mowden, Darlington, died from the effects of 
injuries received by an accident in the hunting field about 
a week previously. The deceased, who was 50 years of 
age, was a son of Mr. John Beaumont Pease, of North 
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Lodge, Darlington, and was a member of. the Society of 
Friends. He had been a member of the Darlington Cor- 
poration since its formation; he had also held the office 
of Mayor, and had for a long time been chairman of the 
Waterworks Committee. He was a magistrate of Dur- 
ham, and of Radnorshire, of which latter county he was 
High Sheriff some years ago. Mr. Pease had come for- 
ward as a candidate for the Durham County Council ; 
and on receipt of information of his death, the poll in the 
Darlington (4th) Division, in which there was a contest, 
was closed after it had proceeded two or three hours. A 
fresh election was thus rendered necessary. 

On the 26th January, there died at his residence, 
Western Hill, Durham, Mr. John Reed Appleton, a 
member of several local learned bodies. He belonged 
to the Surtees and nearly every other antiquarian and 
archeological society in the North, and was a fellow 
of the Society of Antiquaries of England. He possessed 
considerable literary ability, and was the author of a 
number of poems, which were collected and published, 
with other works, by Mr. Tweddell, of Stokesley. Mr. 
Appleton was 64 years of age. 

On the same day, died in Newcastle, Mr. James Mac- 
donald, who was well known in the theatrical profession 
as actor and manager in the North. During his career, 
he was manager for the famous Sam Roxby at Shields, 
Scarborough, and Hartlepool. He was one of the prin- 
cipals in the direction of Drury Lane Theatre in the time 
of Chatterton, and played one of the Dromios on the 
classic boards of ‘‘Old-Drury ” in the great production of 
**The Comedy of Errors.” The deceased was a native of 
Newcastle, and was 60 years of age. 

Mr. Archibald Singers, of the firm of Singers and Co., 
vinegar manufacturers, Newcastle, died on the 3lst of 
January, at an advanced age. 

On the 20th of January, Mr. Henry Philip Archibald 
Buchanan Riddell, C.S.L, late of the Bengal Civil Ser- 
vice, died in London, at the age of 69 years; and on the 
30th, in the same city, died his sister, Jane Buchanan 
Riddell, aged 77. Both were members of one of the oldest 
and most respected families in the North of England. 

Mr. James Stott, nurseryman, died at Alnwick, at the 
advanced age of 90 years, on the 3lst of January. He 
was a pupil and friend of the late Rev. William Turner, 
the eminent Unitarian minister, of Newcastle, and for 
nearly half a century he acted as pastor of the Unitarian 
Church at Alnwick. 

On the 1st of February, there were interred in Earsdon 
Churchyard the remains of Mr. William Short, for fifty 
years foreman engineer at East Holywell Colliery, who 
had died at the age of 85 years. 

Mr. Robert Utterson, cashier and court-keeper at the 
Newcastle County Court, died on the 4th of February, at 
the age of about 33 years. 

On the 5th of February, Mr. James Outterside, a lead- 
ing shipowner in the palmy days of wooden vessels, and a 
prominent member of the Manchester Uuity of Odd- 
fellows, died at South Hylton, in the 78th year of his age. 

On the 5th of February was announced the death, as 
having taken place at Chicago, U.S., on January 12, of 
Mr. Andrew Paxton, formerly of Blaydon-on-Tyne, in 
the county of Durham. 

Dr. John Coatsworth Watson, a well-known medical 
practitioner at Sunderland, died in that town on the 5th 
of February. 

In the Newcastle Daily Chronicle of February 7 was an- 


nounced the death, which had taken place a few days pre- 
viously in America, of Mr. George Searle Phillips, a 
genleman at one time resident in this district. Better 
known by his pseudonym of “January Searle,” he was 
born at Peterborough, Northamptonshire, in January, 
1815, or 1816. Mr. Phillips took the degree of B.A. at 
Cambridge. When he left the University, he gave him- 
self up to literary pursuits, and, proceeding to America, 
he wrote occasional articles for magazines and newspapers. 
He did not, however, stay there long. Returning to this 
country, he was, for a short time, connected with the 
Leeds Times. But about the year 1845, he was appointed 
secretary to the Huddersfield Mechanics’ Institution, 
which was then one of the most prosperous-societies of the 
kind in England. Under Mr. Phillips’s energetic direc- 
tions it achieved still greater success. When he was at 
Huddersfield he associated himself with Dr. F. R. Lees 
in the editorship of The Truth Seeker, and some of his 
best writing is to be found in that magazine. After 
leaving Huddersfield, he lectured in connection with the 
Yorkshire Union of Mechanics’ Institutions, and after- 
wards as agent for the Northern Union of Mechanics 
Institutions. A notable feature of his appearance was 
the presence of a big black dog, which he had christened 
“Satan,” and which invariably accompanied him on the 
platform. His first visit to Tyneside was about the 
year 1848, but it was only ashort one. He came back 
again afterwards, and resided two or three years, lectur- 
ing at many of the Mechanics’ Institutes, and writing 
for various publications, local and national. Some 
special contributions as to the social condition of the 
people were written by him for the Newcastle Chronicle. 
When he left Newcastle he joined for a season a gang 
of gipsies. He embodied his impressions of them in an in- 
teresting volume entitled ‘‘The Gipsies of the Dane’s 
Dyke.” A favourable offer having been made to him by 
some of his American acquaintances, he returned tothe 
States, and held a variety of appointments in connection 
with the press there. About 1870, however, he had a severe 
affliction, from the effects of which he never recovered. 
In 1873, he was taken to Trenton Asylum for the Insane ; 
but his case being declared to be hopeless, he was trans- 
ferred, three years afterwards, to the Morristown Lunatic 
Asylum, in New Jersey, where he ultimately died. 

Dr. Matthew Brumell, who for a long time had been at 
the head of the medical profession at Morpeth, died, at 
the age of 77, on the 8th of February. 

On the 9th of February, Mr. Jasper Stephenson, who 
was widely known throughout the North of England for 
his breeding and feeding of black-faced sheep, died at the 
residence of his son, Mr. Thomas A. Stephenson, Mill 
Hills Farm, near Haydon Bridge. He was about 70 
years of age. 


Recory of Ehents, 





florth-Country Occurrences, 
JANUARY. 

14.—A sculling match was decided on the Tyne be- 
tween George Phillips Telford, of Newcastle, and Henry 
Follett, of Richmond, London, for £50 a-side, the course 
being from Dunston Gangway to Scotswood Suspension 
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Bridge. The Metropolitan rower ultimately won by 
half-a-length. 

—At the final meeting of the executive committee of the 
Bishop of Durham’s Special Church Building Fund, at 
Durham, it was stated that the sum raised in con- 
nection with the fund had reached the grand total of 
£134,915 15s. 6d. 

15.—Mr. F. W. Wyndham, co-lessee of the Theatre 
Royal, Newcastle, was entertained to a dinner, previous 
to his departure on a visit to Australia. Accompanied 
by Mrs. Wyndham, he left Newcastle on the 30th. 

— A widow, named Louisa Gillespie, 32 years of age, 
committed suicide by drowning herself in a vat of beer in 
a brewery at Gateshead. 

16.—The polling in connection with the election of 
members of the Northumberland County Council took 
place. The following is a complete list of the sixty 
gentlemen composing the first Board :— 

Mr. Adam Robertson, Alnwick | Mr. And. Fairbairn, Bedlington 


Mr. Albert Grey, Embleton Mr. Geo. Grocock, Longhirst 
Earl Percy, Lesbury Mr. J. B. Cookson, Netherwitton 


Rev. J. Bowron, Warkworth 
Mr. R. H. Taylor, Bamburgh 
Mr. G. D. A. Clark, Belfo 


Mr. W. Millons, Widdrington 
Mr. W. Forster, Harbottle 
Lord Armstrong, Rothbury 


Mr. W. O. Charlton, Bellingham | Mr. J. W. Pease, Benwell 
Mr. R. B, Sanderson, Otterburn | Mr. R. M. Tate, Tynemouth 
Ald. A. Darling, Berwick Mr. J. T. Davison, Tynemouth 
Captain Forbes, Berwick Mr. J. P. Spencer, Tynemouth 
Mr. James Gilroy, Tweedmouth | Mr. J. L. Gracie, yoo 
and Spittal Mr. J. M. Winter, emouth 
Black, Islandshire Mr. Aaron Watson, Tynemouth 
Mr. R. Nicholson, Norhamshire | Mr. 8. Morrison, Tynemouth 
Mr. H. N. Middleton, Belsay Mr. J. Eskdale, Tynemouth 
Mr. 8. H. Farrer, Gosforth Mr. R. Walton, Tynemouth 
Sir M. W. Ridley, Ponteland Mr. H. Richardson, Backworth 
Mr. J. W. Spencer, Walbottle Mr. G. B. Forster, Blyth 
. Jacob Wilson, Chatton Dr. Alex. Trotter, Co’ 


. Watson Askew, Crookham | Mr. James Routisdge, Cowpen 
Rea, Wooler Mr. R. O. Lamb, Cramlington 


udspeth, Haltwhistle | Mr. M. Dodd, Longbenton, Weet- 
d. J. Thompson, Plenmellor slade, and Willin, 
T. Carrick, Allendale and | Mr. J. Simmons, 
on Bridge Weetslade, and Willington 


h Fenwick, Corbridge Quay 
un rR. Btai tainthorpe, Hexham Mr. Jos. Snowball, Longbenton, 
Mr. J. M. Ridley, Humshaugh Weetslade, & Willington Quay 
Mr. R. E. Ornesby, Seghill 


Mr. G. A. Fenwick, Bywell 
Mr. M. Liddell, Prudhoe Mr. J. W. Richardson, Walker 
Col. H. F. Swan, Walker 


Mr. 8S. Stobbs, Slaley 
Mr. H. H. Aitchison, Wallsend 


Mr. R. Nicholson, Morpeth 
Dr. James Trotter, lington | Mr. L. W. Adamson, Whitley 


The first meeting of the Council was held in the Moot 
Hall, Newcastle, on the 24th of January, when Sir 
Matthew White Ridley, M.P., was unanimously elected 
Provisional Chairman. The twenty gentlemen elected as 
aldermen were :— 

Sir M. W. Ridley Mr. J. R. Carr-Eilison 

Mr. J. M. Winter Sir Edward Blackett 

Mr. A. Darling Mr. John Carr 

Mr. R. M. Tate Mr. James Black 

Mr. J. L. Gracie Mr. Adam Robertson 

Rev. Dixon-Brown Mr. George Anderson 

Mr. L. W. Adamson Mr. L. C. Chrisp 

Mr. George Rea Mr. H. H. Scott 

Mr. John Oraster Mr. R. Stainthorpe 

Mr. Watson Askew Mr. W. O. Charlton 


The second meeting of the Council was held in the Nisi 
Prius Court at the Moot Hall, Newcastle, on the 14th of 
February, when, on the motion of Earl Percy, seconded 
by Lord Armstrong, Sir Matthew White Ridley, M.P., 
was unanimously elected chairman for the first year. 
—Efforts to bring about a compromise having failed, the 
shipyard workmen at Stockton and the Hartlepools 
ceased work. On the 5th of February, however, an 
amicable settlement was effected, the masters, conceding 
an advance of 74 per cent. in wages on all piece work, and 








1s. 6d. per week on time wages. Work was recommenced 
next day. 

17.—A new water supply for Hexham, drawn from the 
Ladle Well Springs, ten miles distant from the town, and 
provided at an estimated cost of £10,000, was turned on 
at the source by Mr. J. T. Robb, chairman of the Loca] 
Board. 

18.—The Durham Salt Company, Limited, was regis- 
tered at Somerset House, with a capital of £80,000, 
the field of operations being 63 acres of freehold land 
adjoining Haverton Hill, 

—It was officially announced that St. Mary’s School, 
Ryehill, Newcastle had been closed, under a recent local 
Act of Parliament. 

19.—A deputation of the Northumberland miners made 
formal application for an advance of 10 per cent. in 
wages; and a joint committee, representing masters and 
men, was appointed to deal with the question. The 
masters subsequently offered a sliding scale, but this was 
rejected by the men. The owners, on the 12th of Feb- 
ruary, offered an advance of 74 per cent. and another 
advance of 2 per cent. on the standard in a month’s time. 
This proposal was submitted to the vote of the men by 
ballot. 

—At an aggregate meeting of the Amalgamated Society 
of Engineers in Newcastle, a resolution was unanimously 
passed approving of the action of the Grand Committee 
in applying for an advance of 2s. per week in wages, to 
come into operation on the 4th of February. An amicable 
compromise was arrived at between masters and men. 

20.—Damage, to the extent of nearly £8,000, was 
caused by a fire which broke out in the grocery depart- 
ment of the Co-operative Stores, Newgate Street, New- 
castle. 

—Mr. Charles Bradlaugh, M.P., lectured to an im- 
mense audience in the Tyne Theatre, Newcastle, on the 
British Government of India. 

21.—Fifteen persons were injured by a railway collision 
at Carlisle. 

—On this and the following day, Mr. J. H. Black- 
burne, the famous chess-player, gave exhibitions of his 
skill in the Art Gallery, Newcastle. 

22.—Lady Eleanor Lambton, sister of the Earl of 
Durham, was married to Lord Robert Cecil, third son of 
the Marquis of Salisbury, the ceremony taking place in 
St. George’s Church, Hanover Square, London. 

23.—Arrangements were concluded for the installation 
of the electric light at Cowpen. 

—The Prince and Princess of Wales visited Middles- 
brough for the purpose of opening the new Town Hall 
and Municipal Buildings. (See page 111.) 

24.—It was announced in the Wewcastle Daily Chronicle 
that a communication had been received from the rela- 
tives of Mrs. Lough, widow of the eminent sculptor, in- 
timating that, in accordance with the last wishes of the 
deceased lady, the whole of the remaining models and 
statuary forming her private collection would be pre- 
sented to the city of Newcastle, for addition to the Lough 
Models in Elswick Hall. 

24.—A terrible tragedy was enacted at Wrekenton, a vil- 
lage at the extreme boundary of the borough of Gateshead. 
The victim was John Graham, a member of the Gateshead 
police force stationed at that place, who was suddenly set 
upon by Edward Wilkinson, a butcher, who first stabbed 
him, and then beat him to death with his own truncheon. 
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On the morning of the same day, the man Wilkinson had 
been fined at Gateshead for disorderly conduct, on evi- 
dence given by the unfortunate officer. The perpetrator 
of the shocking crime was arrested ata late hour in the 
evening at South Hylton. On the 30th a verdict of wilful 
murder was returned by the coroner’s jury against Wil- 
kinson, whom the magistrates, on the Ist of February, 
committed for trial on that charge. 

—The 130th anniversary of the birth of the Scottish 
poet Robert Burns was celebrated by a dinner, held 
under the auspices of the Newcastle and Tyneside Burns 
Club, at the County Hotel, the chair being occupied by 
Mr. Councillor Adam Carse. 

25.—The election of members for the Durham County 
Council took place, there being 72 divisions, each return- 
ing one councillor. The following gentlemen were re- 


turned :— 


Mr. Theodore Fry, Darlington 
Mr. Ed. D. Walker, Darlington 
Mr. Arthur Pease, Darlington 
Mr. J. L. Wharton, M.P., Durham 
Mr. Francis Greenwell, Durham 
Mr. T. Richardson, Hartlepool 
Mr. John Horsley, Hartlepool 
Major Gray, West Hartlepool 
Mr. Jonathan Samuel, Stockton 
Mr. J. A. Pease, Crook 

Earl of Durham, Lambton 
Lt.-Col. Sheppee, Birtley 

Mr. C. E. Hunter, Edmondsley 
Mr. John Feetham, Aycliffe 

Mr. Wm. Robinson, Sherburn 
Mr. G. H. Wraith, Tudhoe 
Marquis of Londonderry, Seaham 
Mr. Wm. Armstrong, Thornley 
Mr. W. F. Hall, Haswell 
Lt.-Col. A. S. Palmer, Felling 
Mr. W. W. Pattinson, Felling 
Mr. J. B. Simpson, Ryton 

Earl of Ravensworth, Whickham 
Mr. Jas. Annandale, Benfieldside 
Mr. J. A. Curry, Collierly 

Mr. W. J. Joicey, Tanfield 

Mr. C. F. Forster, Hebburn 

Mr. Thos. W. Stewart, Hebburn 
Mr. E. J. J. Browell, Westoe 
Mr. J, W. Page-Page, Norton 
Mr. Robt. Thompson, Southwick 
Mr. W. T. Scarth, Teesdale 

Mr. W. H. Richardson, Jarrow 
Mr. Richd. Handyside, Jarrow 
Mr. A. M. Palmer, Jarrow 

Mr. C. Furness, West Hartlepool 
Mr. W. H. Fisher, W. Hartlepool 





Mr. Thos. Nelson, Stockton 

Mr. Jos. Richardson, Stockton 

Mr. Timothy Crosby, Stockton 

Mr. J. Lingford, Bp. Auckland 

Mr. George Pears, Shildon 

Rev. E. A. Wilkinson, Spenny- 
moor 

Mr. W. Lishman, West Auckland 

Mr. W. R. L. Hopkins, Witton- 
le-Wear 

Mr. Thos. Douglas, Hunwick 

Mr. Ralph Peverell, Eldon 

Mr. N. B. Lamb, Coundon 

Mr. James Lisle, Washington 

Mr. T. Robson, Chester-le-Street 

Mr. S. Galbraith, Brandon 

Mr. A. W. Elliott, Willington 

Mr. John Shiel, Elvet 

Mr. R. Armstrong, Easington 

Col. J. A. Cowen, Blaydon 

Major R. Burdon, Greatham 

Mr. Frank Stobart, Houghton 

Mr. John Wilson, Herrington 

Mr, Lindsay Wood, Hetton 

Mr. V. C.S. W. Corbett, Rainton 

Mr. Wm. Jenkins, Consett 

Mr. eae Nicholson, Leadgate 

Mr. Utrick A. Ritson, Lanchester 

Col. Leadbitter, Esh 

Mr. William Merson, Ferryhill 

Mr. E. G. Marshall, Sedgefield 

Mr. W. Palmer, Bishopwearm’th. 

Mr. L. A. Gregson, Ryhope 

Mr. W. Watson, Barnard Castle 

Mr. Thos. Livingstone, Stanhope 

Mr Joseph Ridley, Wolsingham 

Mr. W. J. Oliver, Darlington.* 


The first meeting of the Council was held on the 7th of 
February, in the Court Buildings, at Durham. Mr. John 
Lloyd Wharton was unanimously elected Provisional 
Chairman. The Council then proceeded to the election of 
the 24 aldermen, the result being as follows :— 


Sir H_ Havelock-Allan Mr. R. Ord 

Mr. H. J. Beckwith Mr. Arthur Pease 

Mr. Thomas Bell Earl of Ravensworth 
Colonel John A. Cowen Mr. Joseph Richardson 
Mr. Wm. Crawford, M.P. Mr. Ralph Richardson 
Mr. David Dale Mr. W. H. Richardson. 
Earl of Durham Mr. U. A. Ritson 

Mr. Theodore Fry, M.P. Rev. A. D. Shaftoe 

Mr. Wm. Jenkins Mr. John Shields 

Mr. W. J. Joicey Mr. John Lloyd Wharton 
Mr. James Laing Sir H. Williamson 
Marquis of Londonderry Rev. G. P. Wilkinson 


26.—It was found that an advance of 1} per cent. in 
the wages of the Durham miners had accrued under the 
sliding scale arrangement. 

27.—Under the auspices of the Tyneside Sunday Lec- 








* This gentleman was eventually declared by the Local Govern- 
ment Board to have been duly elected for the South Ward, Dar- 
lington, the announcement of the death of Mr. Ald. Lucas Pease, 
the other candidate, having been received shortly after the poll 
had been opened. 


ture Society, Mr. John Augustus O’Shea, a well-known 
newspaper correspondent, delivered a lecture in the Tyne 


Theatre, on ‘Explorers I have Known.” The chair was 
occupied by Mr. Alderman M ‘Dermott, of Gateshead. 

—Late at night, a serious fire broke out at the works of 
the North of England School Furnishing Company, 
Limited, Darlington. The premises were almost com- 
pletely destroyed. About half-past ten, a section of a 
gable end, which the fire had not reached, fell upon the 
crowd standing below, killing two persons on the spot—a 
man named Hogg and another calied Thomas Boddy, 
while a third man, named Thompson, died shortly after- 
wards. Robert Wilson, a workman in the company’s 
establishment, died from the effects of injuries on the fol- 
lowing day; while Lionel Stainsby, a fifth victim, suc- 
cumbed on the 30th. On the 4th of February, a lad, 
named James Ham, died. The accident also led to a fatal 
result in the case of Ralph Smith, on the 7th, and in that 
of Robert Hall on the 9th, making in all eight deaths 
from the sad occurrence. 

—At Alnwick Police Court, four policemen, named 
Harrison, Chambers, Sprott, and Gair, -were charged 
with conspiring to give false evidence at the trial of Bran- 
nagan and Murphy, in connection with the Edlingham 
Burglary, in 1879. The hearing concluded on the Ist of 
February, when Harrison, Sprott, and Gair were com- 
mitted to the assizes for trial, Chambers being discharged 

30.—The lifeless body of Mr. William Robinson, rate 
collector, Jarrow, was found in the Felling Pit Pond. 

31.—It was announced that the personalty of the late 
Colonel H. J. Trotter, M.P., who died on the 6th of 
December last, had been sworn at £66,176 19s. 10d. 


FEBRUARY. 

1.—On this and the following day, Lord George Hamil- 
ton, First Lord of the Admiralty, paid a visit to New- 
castle, and officially inspected the Elswick Works of Sir 
W. G. Armstrong and Co. 

—Mr. Fred L. Moir, manager of the African Lakes 
Trading Company, lectured in Newcastle, under the 
auspices of the Tyneside Geographical Society, on ‘‘The 
Slave Trade of Nyassaland,” the chair being occupied by 
the Mayor (Mr. Thomas Richardson). 
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and rain raged in Newcastle and district, and on the 3rd, 
the schooner Alert, of Montrose, ran ashore at Blyth, 
the captain, Mr. James Carr, being drowned. 
3.—Professor John Stuart Blackie, of Edinburgh, de- 
livered a lecture in the Tyne Theatre, Newcastle, on 


“Burns,” in connection with the Tyneside Sunday 
Lecture Society. Mr. Joseph Baxter Ellis, ex-Sheriff, 
presided. 

—A collision took place in the English Channel, be- 
tween the steamer Nereid, of Newcastle, and the Scot- 
tish ship Killochan, both vessels sinking within a few 
minutes of the crash. Of the 17 men composing the crew 
of the former, 11 were rescued. The crew of the other 
vessel consisted of 25 hands, of whom nine were saved, but 
one man—John Stephen, a negro—died shortly after- 
wards of exhaustion. 

4.—The Right Hon. John Morley, M.P., and Mr. James 
Craig, M.P., addressed their constituents in the Town 
Hall, Newcastle, and received a vote of confidence. 

5.—In the London Gazette was printed the text of 
an Order in Council constituting a new parish of Jes- 
mond, Newcastle, to be called the District Chapelry of 
St. George’s. On the evening of the 10th, the Bishop of 
Newcastle instituted the Rev. Canon Pennefather as vicar 
of the new parish. On the same occasion his lordship 
dedicated the ring of eight bells which had been presented 
by Mr. Charles Mitchell, of Jesmond Towers, the donor 
of the church. They had been manufactured by Messrs. 
John Taylor and Co., of Loughborough, Leicestershire. 


—A report was presented at the fifth annual meeting of 
the Bishop Newcastle’s Fund, under the presidency of 
Mr. Albert Grey, showing that something like £70,000 
had been subscribed ; and it was resolved, on the motion 
of Mr. James Joicey, M.P., to continue the effort, and 


2.—On this and the following day, a severe gale of wind 


add the other £30,000 to complete the scheme of church 
extension. 

—Mrs. Fulton, wife of a labourer at Sunderland, gave 
birth to three children—two boys and a girl. One of the 
boys was, however, still-born, and the girl shortly after- 
wards died. 

6.—A verdict of “‘ wilful murder” was returned by a 
coroner’s jury at Sunderland, against a young girl named 
Mary Elizabeth Stockdale, whose child, Robert Stock- 
dale, 14 months old, had been found drowned in a pond 
in that town. 

7.—The annual dinner of the Bewick Club was held in 
the large room of the Exhibition, Pilgrim Street, New- 
castle, under the presidency of Mr. H. H. Emmerson. 
On the following evening the Exhibition was opened by 
the Mayor of Newcastle. 

—The Rev. Frank Smith was welcomed as the first 
minister of the Jesmond Baptist Church, Newcastle. 

8.—A terrific gale prevailed over Newcastle and the 
North of England. 

9.—A society, to be called the United Tyne District 
Labourers’ Association, was formed in Newcastle. 

10.—The premises of Messrs. Hedley and Co., drapers 
and outfitters, Linthorpe Road, Middlesbrough, were de- 
stroyed by fire, the damage being estimated at £30,000. 

—At the Tyne Theatre, Mr. Henry Blackburn, editor 
of ‘‘ Academy Notes,” lectured under the auspices of the 
Tyneside Sunday Lecture Society, on ‘Pictures of the 































































































Year: the Royal Academy and the Paris Salon,” the 
chair being*occupied by Mr. R. Jobling, vice-president of 
the Bewick Club. 

—James Robinson, a boy 14 years of age, was drowned 
while endeavouring to rescue another lad, named John 
Elliott, who, on the ice giving way, had fallen into a pond 
at Spen Colliery, Elliott being afterwards saved by some 
men. 
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11.—The Claimant in the celebrated Tichborne case 
appeared and delivered an address in the Gaiety Theatre, 
Newcastle, 





General Occurrences, 


JANUARY. 

16.—A German mission station at Tuga, Zanzibar, was 
attacked by Arabs. Many missionaries were killed and 
barbarously mutilated. 

18.—An explosion occurred at Hyde Colliery, near 
Chester, when nearly thirty men lost their lives. 

—An election of a Parliamentary representative in 
the place of Sir William Pearce (Liberal Unionist) 
took place at Govan. The result was as follows :—John 
Wilson (Gladstonian), 4,420; Sir John Pender (Liberal 
Unionist), 3,349 ; majority, 1,071. 

24.—Mr. William O’Brien, M.P., was to be tried at 
Carrick-on-Suir, Ireland, for offences under the Crimes 
Act. Owing to a disturbance, the magistrates ordered 
the court to be cleared. A disorderly scene ensued, in 
the course of which Mr. O’Brien left the court, despite 
the efforts of the police to prevent him. Mr. O’Brien 
eluded capture till the 29th, when he was arrested in Man- 
chester, and thence transferred to an Irish prison. 

25.—A telegram announced that an English missionary 
and sixteen followers had been murdered near Tan- 
ganyika, East Africa, by Arabs. 

26.—General Boulanger was elected for the Department 
of the Seine, France, by a majority of 81,550. 

—Death of Archduke Rudolph, Crown Prince of 
Austria. At first it was reported that death arose from 
apoplexy, but it was afterwards revealed that he had 


taken his own life. The most remarkable rumours were 


current for a time, and the rash act was ascribed to an 
improper alliance with a lady. 


FEBRUARY. 


2—Miss Susan Cobbett died at Farnham Villa, 
Wilmslow, near Macclesfield, at the age of 81. The 
deceased lady was the youngest daughter of the late 
William Cobbett, the editor of The Political Register. 
Mr. Cobbett had four sons, and three, if not more, 
daughters. Mr. William Cobbett, the eldest son, was 
well-known for his long quarrel with the law courts. 
He was imprisoned for contempt, and he and his wife 
made repeated and ingenious attempts to secure his 
release without complying with the stipulation of the 
judges. Mr. James Paul Cobbett, the second son, was 
a barrister. It was to him his father wrote the 
famous letters that constituted ‘*Cobbett’s Grammar.” 
The third son, Mr. John Morgan Cobbett, married a 
daughter of Mr. Fielden, the well-known supporter of 
the Ten Hours Bill, and was for several years member 
for Oldham. Mr. Richard B. B. Cobbett was a solicitor 
in large practice in Manchester. The two youngest 
daughters, Susan and her sister, for several years lived, 
in modest competency, at Wilmslow. The elder of the 
two sisters still survives. (For an account of Cobbett’s 
visits to the Northern Counties, see vol. i., p. 467.) 

3.—During the arrest of Father McFadden, at Gwee- 
dore, Ireland, Inspector Martin, of the Irish police, was 
beaten to death by a mob. Several arrests were after- 
wards made. 

5-13.—Evidence of a startling character was given before 
the Parnell Commission by Major Le Caron, otherwise 





Thomas Willis Beach, who had been in intimate associa- 
tion with the Irish secret societies in America, but had 
had all the time been in communication with the British 
Government. 
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